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“Still a few more left.” 

Having still on hand a few hundred sets of back num- 
bers of the Ohio Cultivator for the current year, more 
than we wish to reserve for binding, we will continue to 
receive subscriptions at half price—viz, ten copies for $5 
—for afew weeks longer. If desired we will also fur- 
nish vols. 1, 2 and 3, [in printed covers] at the same price. 


This is less than cost, but we want them destributee a- | 


mong the farmers. 

Send on your orders; if the editor is absent they, will 
be properly attened to by the clerk. 

CorRESPONDENTS who are not too busy to write, will 
oblige the editor by sending a few communications for 
the printers, during the coming few weeks, while he ex- 
pects to be absent much of the time. We do not ask our 
friends to pay the postage on articles intended for publi- 
cation, unless designed to benefit the writer. 


Delaware County Agricultural Society. 
Ata public meeting held pursuant to notice in the 
Court House at Delaware, on Saturday the 22d of April 


Four copies, ordered at one time, (they need | 


1848, it was resolved that a county agricultural society | 


be formed. A committee appointed for the purpose re- 
ported a constitution and by-laws of the usual form, 
which are published in the county papers. An adjourn- 
ed meeting is appointed for the last Saturday of May, 
(27th inst.,) when the society is to be fully organized by 
the election of officers. 

Farmers and friends of improvement in Delaware co., 
are earnestly invited to attend the adjourned meeting. 





Muskingum County. 
The newly organized Agricultural Society in this coun- 





Athens Connty Agricultural Society. 
A letter containing the names of 22 


~~ 


new subscrihers 


for our paper, informs us that an Agricultural Society | 


| for Athens county was organized on the 26th of the past 
| month. “We believe there is a 
| brighter day approaching for us of the ‘huckle-berry 
knobs.” ’ 


The writer adds, 


Some of our farmers are beginning to feel the 
need of improvement, and with the aid of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator and an Agricultural Socicty, we hope to see a gen- 
jeral waking up on this important subject.” 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 

Sasinus Rice, President, 

Geo. Putnam, V. President, 

E. H. Moors, Secretary, 

A. B. Wacker, Treasurer, 

James Dickey, Ami Conpr, Natuan Coie, Jonx WINN 
and Georce Wacker, Jr., Managers 

The next meeting of the the Society will take place on 
the second day of the next term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, { Aug. 15th,] at the Camberland Presbyterian 
Church in Athens. 


To Growers of Tobacco. 

| Dr. Barker, in the Morgan Chronicle advises farmers 
who are accustomed to growing tobacco, to omit planting 
that crop the present season; owing to present and anti- 
cipated lowness of prices. He publishes a letter from 
Messrs. Sullivan and Sons, extensive tobacco dealers in 
Baltimore, which states that owing to the large stocks on 
hand, and the commercial embarrassments in Europe, it 
appears certain that prices must rule unusually low ; and 
that enough is now on hand, it is believed, for supplying 
the wants of consumers for at least eighteen months to 
come. 

Better plant your tobacco lands incorn, or reserve 
them for wheat. 
*“ Mocho Hogs.” 

“A breed of hogs known by the above name, is noticed 
by some of our exchanges. It is stated that they attain 
their growth in six months, and may be fatted to weigh 
200 to 250 Ibs., without difficulty. Their bodies are of 
unusual length, with very short legs, bearing them scarce- 
ly six inches above the ground. ‘They are symmetrically 
formed, are of quiet disposition, and make pork of excel- 
lent flavor.” 

The foregoing paragraph was cut from a Cincinnati 
paper and handed to us by a friend who inquired for fur- 
ther information respecting the breed of hogs referred to. 

We have seen no mention of this breed except in the 
“Prairie Farmer’’ of some time last winter, and the num- 


ber of the paper containing the first notice has been lost 


ty appears to be going ahead finely. A meeting of the | 
Directors was held at Zanesville on the 22d ult., to make | 


arrangements for the annual exhibition &c. The report 
of proceedings, as published in the county papers, shows 
that the right spirit pervades the society. 


Hfuron and Erie Agricultural Society. 

A letter from Norwalk dated may Sth says “We had 
a pretty good meeting on the 5th of April and organized 
our society by adopting a constitution and electing offi- 
cers &c.” 
proceedings referred to.—Eb.) 

An adjourned meeting is to be held at Norwalk, on 
Wednesday the 24th inst., for hearing an address, appoint- 
ing committees and making arrangements for the annu- 
al Fair next fall—at which time the writer adds, “we 
hope it will be seen that the farmers of Huron and Erie 
counties are no longer disposed to neglect their own in- 
terest, or fall behind other counties of the State in the 
work of improvement.” 


(We have not seen a copy of the published | 


| beauty of form. 


or mislaid. The following communication taken from 
the April number of that work, corrects an error in the 
above notice. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I wish tocorrect a trifling mistake 
or two made by yourself in the February number of the 
Farmer in reference to the Mocho hogs. The article 
stated that the pigs attain their growth at 6 months, and 
then may be fattened to weigh 200 or 250 Ibs. The fact 
is they usually attain their growth at about 7 or 8 months, 
and when well kept will at that age weigh from 200 to 
250 Ibs. and I think may easily be made to come up to 
300 at nine months. They require but one half the keep- 
ing that the common breeds do, not to say any thing of 
the land pikes, one of which would starve on the feed 
that would fatten two of these fit for market. I have 
one at present that it would be difficult to improve in 
She is borne up scarce three inches 

from the ground by her short legs, and is estimated to 
weigh at the age of 6 months 200 to 250 Ibs. No man 
can obtain a correct idea of the animal unless he sees it ; 
‘and any judicious pork raiser wuuld soon part with all 
other kinds for tne Mocho. The greatest trouble is to 
| keep them from fattening too fast. Ours will keep fat on 
four or five ears of corn per day at the age of 8 months, 
and is good pork, and always has been fit for the knife. 
Halfday, March, 1848. Sinas STeruens. 


Report on Strawberries. 
The Cincinnati Horticultural Society have conferred 
real benefit upon the horticultural public by the very able 
| report recently published on “the sexual character of the 
strawberry.” The diffusion of correct knowledge on 
this subject has produced an entire revolution in the art 
| of cultivating strawberries, and bids fair in a few years 
to cause a tenfold increase of the supply of this whole- 
some and delicious fruit in the markets of our cities, and 
gardens of our citizens—thereby addiug greatly to the 
| health and pleasure of the public. 
| The very able committee [of botanists, and horticul- 
turists] to whom this subject was referred last season, 
by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, have evidently 
devoted much time and labor to the work of study and 
investigation. Careful experiments and minute observa- 
tions on a large number of varieties of the strawberry 
forin the basis of their report. 


The results cannot fail to 
be greatly useful to all cultivators of this fruit; although 
itis not to be expected that the same varieties will be 

_ found to exhibit exactly the same character as to produc- 
tiveness Sc. in different soils and seasons from those in 
which the observations were made. 

We transfer to onr columns a large portion of the re- 

| port, and as strawberries are now just in blossom, we are 

sure it will be read with muchinterest. Those who have 

not given any attention to this subject, may need to be 

informed what is meant by Staminate (or male) and Pis- 

tillate (or female) flowers. The followind cuts will make 
this matter plain. 


b 


a 
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Staminate, or perfect, 
fruit searing, 


Staminate, 


3. Pistillate —finitful 
barren. 


if near st aminates. 

On inspecting the blossom of the strawberry plant, 
some kinds are found to possess both stamens and pistils, 
as shown in fig. 1 by the dotted lines a and 6.—of this 
character are most of the wild strawberries in this coun- 
try. Some are more abundantly supplied with stamens 
and almost destitute of pistils, as in fig.2. Others, again, 
are destitute, or nearly so, of stamens, but fully supplied 
with pistils, like fig. 3,—and these comprise the most 
valuable and productive varieties, but need a few plants 
of other kinds to impregnate their blossoms. 

Extracts from the Report. 

After carefully collating and reviewing the facts which 
they have observed and recorded, the Committee present 
the following conclusions or postulates, which have been 
deduced from their united observations :-— 

1. That there are many different varieties of the 
strawberry which are characterized in part by the foli- 
age, pubescence, mode of growth, and fruit, and also, 
by their inflorescence. 

2. That the varieties of inflorescence, (the most im- 
portant to the cultivator,) consist in the greater or less 
development of the stamens and pistils, respectively— 
upon which are based our terms and classification, “stam- 
inate’ and “pistillate,” or, more familliarly with the mass 
of cultivators, male and female. 

3. ‘I hat these classes are permanent aberrations from 
what the great Linneus considered the normal condition 
of this genus of plants, as of its natural family Rosacea 

4. That nearly all botanists (and among them our 
most enlightened modern writers,) have overlooked the 
important error of Linnwus, and have simply copied af- 
ter him in their descriptions of the strawberry, without 
verifying for themselves ; while a plain, unlettered mar- 
ket gardener, but a practical and observing man, discov- 
ered* the important fuct, that while in some plants, the 

* We sav discovered because we are unable to lean that Mr. Are 
bivust ever heard of Mr Keen or M. Duchesne, or that he was at all 

| in the way of reading anything apon the subject. 
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flowers are «apparently perfect in both sets of organs, 
one set is really defective, to a greater or less extent, and 


stamens so imperfectly developed as entirely to elude a 
casual observation, and only to be discovered by a criti- 
cal observer, and then, in most instances, found to be 
wholly abortive. 

5. That no pistillate plant will bear a perfect fruit if 
kept entirely apart from staminate varieties. 

6. ‘That no staminate plants which we have yet seen, 
can be depended upon by the cultivator as heavy bear- 
ers, though, from some unknown causes, the pistils may 
be so well developed as to be followed by a good crop, 
some years and in some situations. 

7. That there is no such thing yet known to us, as a 
perfect flowered strawberry plant, in which the blossoms 
will all be uniformly so well provided with both sets of 
organs as to be followed by perfect fruit every year. — 

8. That the only method of producing this delicious 
fruit, with any degree of certainty as to the result, is 
that now adopted by our intelligent cultivators, namely : 
To set out plants of both of the sexual classes; the re- 
lative proportions of each to be determined by experi- 
ence, selecting such pistillate kinds as may prove of 
good size and flavor, and only so many staminates as 
may be found necessary for impregnation. 

9. That the runners from a strawberry plant are as 
integral portions of itself, as the branches and buds of a 
tree ; and, therefore, that we may always propagate any 
variety by this means, with as much certainty as we per- 
petuate any variety of apple or other fruit by grafting 
or innoculation. 

The first postulate would seem to be self-evident, and 
yet how slender are the descriptions we find in books! 
We know that there are very appreciable differences, not 
only in the leaves, pubescence, mode of growth, &c., 
but most remarkably in the flowers, and yet this is al- 
most wholly overlooked in the descriptions of strawber- 
ries. \Se trust that in future the sexual characters of 
the strawberry may always be prominently mentioned 
by our pomological authors, and in the gardeners’ cata- 
logues, for we consider it of the greatest practical value, 
and upon it is based our familliar classification of all 
strawberries into *‘pisiillale’? and “ staminate.”’ ‘That 
this genus, F’raGarta, is, to a certain extent, diecious, is 
considered an important fact, which should be promulga- 
ted, for in those plants which are called pistillate, the 
stamens are not only abortive, no pollen being discover- 
able, but the authors are generally concealed beneath 
the base of the torus, on the claws of the petals; and 
in the staminafes, on the contrary, the male organs are 
numerous and finely developed, as is the case with all of 
the natural family to which they belong, while the fe- 
male organs are more or less defective. 

Some writers insist upon a third class, the perfect-flow- 
ered or hermaphrodite, aud a part of the committee were 
of that mind; but a more thorough examination of the 
subject has convinced them of the propriety of making 
only two classes, and hence they admit that sometimes, 
some of the staminates are not so defective in the pistils 
but that they may yield a fair crop, though this year’s 
observations collated, give only 865 as the yield of ber- 
ries furnished by 2923 flowers = 0.42, and so defective 
were the pistils in these, that only 0.17 were found to be 
perfect in shape, while the rest were exceedingly defec- 
tive and small, and it must be recollected too, that those 
kinds only have been taken into the calculation which 
‘have yielded’? crops good enough to attract attention — 
while all the ‘plants absolutely defective in pistils are re- 
jected by cultivators as “blind” or barren. The male 
or staminate plants which gave this last result, or the 
proportion perfect, come above the average, of all obser- 
vations too, as they set fruit on 0.43 ef the flowers. 
Hence there were more herries to select the perfectly 
formed specimens from; and it must be confessed too, 
that the partiality of the committee induced them, not 
unfrequently, to overlook slight deviations from perfect 
shape and fullness in these celebrated kinds of the stami- 
nates: the flowers of which, they believe, as a class, 
would not yield more than 0.10 of perfect berries. 

On the third head, the Committee feel constrained to 
put themselves in opposition to high authorities, prefer- 


| 
! 


| with this class. 
in others, the flowers which we style pistillate, have the | 


and be wholly unproductive ; as is frequently the case 


And this is the more likely to oceur if 
the pistillate have been one of the delicate sorts and have 
been frozen out, for we know that the staminates are 
generally more hardy. The same effect is more likely 
to happen in beds, planted either indiscriminately, or ac- 
cording to the customary plan of mixing staminates 
with the pistillates, for the purpese of impregnation ; 
because, here the stronger male plants, having less fruit 
to perfect, or none at all, commence throwing out run- 
ners, while the pistillatesare maturing their fruit, and 
they, being thus exhausted toa certain extent, cannot re- 
cover their vantage ground. 

They further say, in confirmation of this postulate, 
that they may cite several kinds of strawberry plants 
which have been known as pistillates or staminates, for 
a long time, and have been carefully cultivated and 
watched by those who would at once have detected and 
expelled an intruder, had such an one appeared. Among 
these we may especially mention Hovey’s old seedling, 
and the Hudson, (which has been well known here, and 
in Philadelphia, for thirty or forty years)—or the white 
wood, staminate—and as these have not changed their 
character, it is believed they never will; and our skilful 
cultivators, who have grown the newer sorts for sale, 
and have bestowed great care in the production of genu- 
ine plants, keeping them entirely distinct, have had abun- 
dant opportunity of verifying this fact; especially in the 
case of Hovey’s seedling, which, they aver, is, and ever 
has been, from its origin, and will remain, a pistillate 
plant, under any and every condition or treatment. Mr. 
Hovey entertained the same opinion at one period, and 
gives a very good description of a pistillate flower, on 
page 112 of his Magazine for 1844. 

The fourth postulate gives evidence of the danger we 
sometimes incur by allowing ourselves to be led by the 
authority of high names; which is so apt to be the case 
where it would require some trouble to investigate a sub- 
ject for ourselves. M. Duchesne, already alluded to, as 
having pointed out the diecious character of the Fraga- 
ria elatior, or hautbois strawberry, received almost a re- 
primand from his old instructor, Linnwus. Our system- 
atic works of botany make no allusion to this peculiarity 
of the genus. It is now well known, that different per- 
sons have observed the unproductiveness of certain 
kinds, and several writers allude to the barren and “blind”’ 
plants ; but, instead of studying the peculiarities of these 
unproductive sorts, they have, in some instances, inven- 
ted speculative theories, to account for their presence, 
either ignorantly, or forgetful of Mr Keen’s experiment 
and its interesting results; or, if the truth have been dis- 
covered by some (and it is impossible to conceive that it 
should not), they have selfishly kept it to themselves— 
as was the case with Mr. Arbigust, who was celebrated 
for his success in growing strawberries in Philadelphia, 
loug before he came to Cincinnati, where his success also 
attracted attention, and was accidentally made known to 
Mr. Longworth, who has since promulgated the facts 
with such laudable zeal and energy, that the subject has 
acquired the soubriquet of * Longworth’s Theory,” al- 
though he has ever disclaimed the credit of originating it. 

* * . * * * * 

Is it nut singular, that, although the diwcious charac- 
ter of this plant has thus been pointed out again and 
again, our botanists should still neglect to allude to it in 
systematic works? And, more than all, that, despite the 
experiments of Mr. Keen, our English gardeners should 
so generally persist in considering the practice which is 
based upon these facts a mere theory, without founda- 
tion—especially in these days of hybridizing, when every 
laborer in a garden understands the use of stamens, and 
may recognise their presence or absence ? 

There are great differences in the productiveness of the 


staminates, from those which are entirely barren to those | 


which may bear tolerably well, or even very well, un- 
der peculiar cireumstances; but our cultivators have 
been unable to ascertain avy regimen, soil, or treatment, 
that will insure a full crop of berries upon any staminate 
variety, in a succession of years—and they therefore 


{condemn them, as unworthy of cultivation, except as 


ring the evidence of their own senses in continued ob- | 
servulions, supported by analogy, to the theoretic suppo- | 


sitions of the great Lindley himself, as quoted by Mr. 
Downing. (Horticulturist, Jane 1847—p. 572.) “They 
say that strawberries are permanently pistillate or stami- 
nate ; because they have known certain varieties for ma- 
ny years and have never observed any change in their 
character which could be attributed to the modifying in- 
fiuences of frost, hasty or tardy development, to over- 
feeding or starvation, nor to excessive bearing. This 
effect of change from productive beds (of pistillates) in- 
to unproductive beds of “blind plants,’’ may be readily 
accounted for in several ways; admitting that the bed 
was originally composed of the runners from one indi- 


impregnators, and for this purpose recommend the selec- 
tion of those which are remarkable for the size and fla- 
vor of their fruit, time of flowering, hardiness, Xe. 
Among the staminates which have met with most favor 


| for this purpcse are those which approach the most near- 


| 


| 
| 
} 


ly to being “ perfect’? in both sets of organs ; among 
these, the Duke of Kent has long been a favorite ; it is 
considered a good bearer, though the fruit is small, but 
cannot be called perfect, because it is characterised by 
having staminate and pistillate flowers on the same truss, 
and they do not all set fruit. Eberlein’s new seedling, 
which has recently been introduced here promises to be 
of the same character in this respect. 

The plaut called victoria, at Mr. Jackson’s (from Mr. 


Buist , is another very like the Duke of Kent, and like it, | 


possesses the advantage of being easily recognised by. its 


vidual plant of a pistillate variety, we all know that some | foliage, which, for obvious reasons isa great desideratum, | 
berries will be left upon the ground where the seeds ger- | in selecting an impregnator. 


minate, and are likely to produce staminate plants. 
These may not blossom the first year, so as to be detec- 
ted, but will, nevertheless, throw out runners vigorously, 
and the next year the bed will be transformed into a mix- 
ture, or perhaps appear entirely staminate in its flowers, 


With regard to the productiveness of the staminates, 
our observations lead us to the conclusion that it is al- 
ways in the inverse ratio of the number of stamens. 

Since the great © Slrawberry Question” has attracted 


so much attention, Very many persons, anxious to verify | 


for themselves the new doctrine, have tried the experi- 
ment of planting pistillate kinds separate and apart from 
all others. These efforts have been carried on with more 
or less care and precision, but the results, in all cases that 
have come within our notice, confirm the committee in 
their fifth conclusion, that no pistillate plant will bear a 
perfect fruit, if kept entirely apart from staminate varieties.* 
And they are perfectly satisfied, that where any person 
thinks he has met with a different result, he must have 
been deceived by overlooking some male plants, in the 
bed, or near it. 

It is thought advisable in this report to give a state- 
ment of the kinds which have been subjected to observa- 
tion, and the results of the countings, wherever they 
have been made under circumstances that justify their 
being brought forward as reliable data ; but, at the same 
time, you are requested to bear in mind the statement al- 
ready made that, staminates may bear, what might be 
considered a full crop, under certain conditions, for it is 
not pretended that this class is utterly devoid of female 
organs, which is the case with staminate flowers of tru- 
ly diwcious plants; but the pistils are always present 
and apparently perfect in their organization, while their 
non-impregnation is satisfactory evidence of their being 
imperfectly developed. 

In the following tables we shall not describe those 
kinds which are well known to be true to their names, 
as it would needlessly swell the report to a great length, 
but will give the proportion of flowers which set their 
fruii, and in most instances, the proportion perfect in 
shape. First as referred to the fruit set, next as compared 
with the number of flowers. All the figures have been 
reduced to decimals for the sake of easy comparison, one 
with another. Commencing with the staminate class, 
we find on our record:— 

Ross’ Pheniz.—strongly staminate, 20 to 25 in each 
flower. Sets fruit on 0.30 of the flower; perfect in 
shape, in 0.28 of the fruit, 0.10 of the flowers.+ 

Swainstone—22 stamens. Sets fruit on 0.34 of the 
flowers ; perfect, in 0.47 of the fruit, 0.15 of the flowers. 

Keen’s Seedling— genuine —bears 2+ to 22 stamens. 
The fruit of these plants were disturbed, but it is said to 
produce as large a proportion as the Swainstone. It is 
very little cultivated here since the pistillates have at- 
tracted so much notice, and can only be found in the 
gardens of amateurs, though so famous in England where 
Mr. Keen realized a fortune from its sale. 

Downton—many stamens—flowers often irregular from 
a redundancy of parts ; does not generally produce many 
rungers, but is disposed to grow into a large bunch, and 
as it blooms late and produces some very large, though 
irregular, flattened berries, it has been found to answer 
very well as an impregnator, and is recommended for 
that purpose. 

Alice Maude.—35 stamens were counted in a single 
flower; sets fruit on 0.15 of the flowers—many imper- 
fect. ‘These plants being tender had suffered from the 
frost ; it would probably appear better under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

British Queen—28 stamens. Sets fruit on 0.14 of the 
blossoms, of which none were perfect. Some which 
fruited late in the season were better. 

Victoria—The flowers vary in the number of stam- 
ens, having 20 or afew or none; this is one of those 
which, like the Duke of Kent, Eberlein, &c., have been 
called perfect flowered plants. 

Eberlein’s Seedling, (from Steubenville, Ohio.) Some 
flowers are staminate,—some are not. Sets fruit on 0.78 
of the blossoms ; perfect in 0.54 of the fruit, and in 0.43 
of the blossoms. 

Grove end scarlet, has 23 stamens; sets fruit on 0.43 
of the flowers; perfect on 0.23 of fruit, and 0.10 of the 
blossoms. 

Deptford, has 28 to 30 stamens. Tender. 

Large Early Scarlet—called perfect ; stamens vary, 2), 
4, 3, 1 and in some flowers none. Sets pretty well; the 
fruit having been disturbed there were no countings. 

Iowa Male, procured by Mr. Longworth from David 
T. Disney, Esq., who obtained it from lowa. ‘This isa 
strongly growing staminate variety, producing some 
large berries of fine color and flavor, and of early matu- 
rity ; it sets nearly '.59 of ils flowers. Ina large bed 
there will be some plants with very full trusses, leading 
one to suppose it quite a productive kind, but even when 
these productive plants have been selected and their run- 
ners carefully set out by themselves, the result has dis- 
appointed the expectations of the cultivator, as they did 
not continue the productive character of the parent 
stalk—showing clearly what we have correctly stated, 
that staminate varieties cannot be depended upon, though, 
under peculiar circumstances a plant may be found bear- 
ing well. 

Boston Pine—(Mr. Hovey’s perfect)—has 23 to 24 
stamens ; is hardy anda great bloomer ; sets 0.38 of its 





* They take pleasure in referring to Mr. A. H. Ernst’s article up- 
on the * Cultivation of the Strawberry.” in No. i) of the Hortieul- 
turist, wherein be mentions some of our most intelligent eultiva- 
tors, who had brought out this result, with different kinds of pistil- 
late panis ; and also, to the admirable experiment of G. W. Hunts- 
man, of Flushing, detailed in the 2d No.. p.88, vol. i, of the same 


journal. 


t This expression is to he understood .°8 per cent., or 28 in a hun- 
dred berries are perfeet in shape, or, ten in a lundred flowers pro- 
duce perfect fruit. 
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blossoms; perfect in less than 0.10 of fruit and 0.4 of its’ 
flowers. 

Buist’s Prize—has 29 stamens; freezes out badly close 
beside the Boston pine which escaped; sets fruit on 0.31 
of its blossoms; perfect, 0.14 of fruit and in 0.04 of its 
blossoms. The rest of the crop was very poor. 

Bayne’s Seedling—inany stamens; a great bloomer; 
sets fruit on 0.52 of its blossoms; perfect in 0.03 of its 
fruit, and in 0.02 of its flowers. 

Old ‘Pine’—has 33 to 37 stamens; sets a few of the 
first flowers only. 

Duke of Kent—tflowers vary in the number of their 
stamens; sets fruit in 0.54 of the blossoms; perfect in 
0.41 of the fruit and 0.23 of the flowers; fruit ripens 
early; smnall—it is valued as an impregnator and is much 
used, but is out of blossom before some of the finest pis- 
tillates are open. 

Myatt’s Eliza—has 20 to 31 stamens.—Myatt’s Pine— 
has 31 to 34 stamens. Neither of these has fruited in 
such a manner as to enable the committee to render the 
results. 

La Grange—a haut-bois (the prolific haut-bois?)— 
stamens largely developed; sets in some places 0.10, in 
others 0.95, say 0.52; where most neglected it appeared 
best; those overrun with a close sod of grass gave the 
best results; when not crowded it sets well. 

White Wood-—is very little cultivated, though long 
known here and in early times much admired. The 
committee do not find it come up to the average of stam- 
inates in its bearing properties. 

Alpine—bush and running—are both cultivated as cu- 
riosities, ouly; the diminutive size of the fruit is quite 
an objection to ‘hem and to the Wood. They are also 
defective in flavor and productiveness. 

Burr's “perfeet’’) or old seedling—has 20 to 23 stam- 
ens, and is a great bloomer; was seen throwing up trus- 
ses of flowers after the general bloom in one plantation. 
The counting and results in this variety do not include 
those of the same sort, brought by Mr. Burr from Co- 
lumbus. ‘The observations were, however, very numer- 
ous, being a favorite with some of the committee, and 
gave 0.394 of the flowers setting fruit, of which 0.1.9 
were of perfect shape, being 0.05 of all the flowers. Mr. 
Burr thinks this a full bearer, and it may be so occasion- 
ally, as we have known to be the case with some other 
staminates. The counts in one plantation when taken | 
alone would appear more satisfactory to him, giving 0.80 
of the flowers setting fruit, but at the same place, less 
than 0.10 of the fruit, or less than 0.05 of the flowers 
were perfect, though some of the berries were about an 
inch in diameter and very evenly shaped. This variety 
will receive a further trial and may equal the most san- 
guine expectations, though it is too strongly staminate to 
give us much encouragement. 

Burr's Ohio Mammoth—is raised from Hovey impreg- 


nated by Burr's old seedling; specimens exhibited here | gust suns, and always succeeds best in a northern aspect, 


by J. Burr, measured 4} inches in circumference; the | 
shape was irregular and the color decidedly bad, being 
pale and not clear--flavor like the Hovey’s pistillate. 

Of this kind and Mr. Burr’s six pistillate seedlings the 
committee can only speak from their inspection of fruit) 
that had been picked at Columbus and a single plant of 
each kind which had been potted for the sake of showing 
the productiveness and habits of the plants. Some of | 
them are of fine size and flavor, and they are said to be 
good bearers: of all which you will be better able to 
judge another season, as Mr. Burr has presented a speci- 
men plant of each to the society, in whose behalf, Mr. 
Ernst is bestowing his accustomed care upon them. 


PISTILLATES. 


Downton---(at Ernst’s)—-(from Mr. Wilder)—these | 
plants came mixed with staminates, (the true kind see 
McIntosh’s plate.) Mr. E. rejected the males, and Mr. | 
Longworth took them. From this source have sprung 
those noted above. This variety looks like Methven Cas- 
tle ;- blooms better. 

farren’s Seedling—a seedling from Methven Castle, 
to which it is very similar; not a free bloomer. 

Taylor’s Seedling--new—a beautiful conical, light 
scarlet fruit, long, pointed, and of good and uniform size, 
being above medium or even large: its fine appearance 
will render it attractive and saleable; it is a good bearer, 
hardy and strong plant, less acid than most scarlets. 

Neck Pine——The committee know not whether this 
delicious berry is a native sort, originating here, or one 
brought from abroad—being unabie to identify it with 
any imported from the eastern states, or described there. 
The foliage is peculiar, narrow, much plaited, and very | 
pubescent, as is the whole plant; a profuse bloomer—15 
flowers have been counted in a truss; in some flowers the | 
abortive stamens may be easily seen at the base of the 
petals in a gingle row of pale anthers on very short fila- 
ments. (There is also a staminate plant almost exactly 
like this, which does not bear.) The pistillate is very 
productive; fruit large, pale red but bright, always hav- 
ing a slender neck; flesh white; very delicate in texture 
and flavor, but rather acid; one of the very best sorts for | 
home use; the flower stems are rather short and slender | 
so that the truss falls to the ground. This is a hardy | 
sort but must not be crowded in the beds. 

G. Graham’s Seedling neck pine—has better trusses | 
which stand up stiffly and tall; is very productive. | 


| confusion. 


Willey and Hudson—are prolific and hardy sorts which 
resemble each other very closely; the former has the ber- 


ries less pointed, and obovate in shape; both have broad | 


bases; the Hudson is superior and one of the largest and 
best; is generally pointed and somewhat pyramidal or 
squared and sometimes cox-comb. Both have a very 
dark shining color and fine berry, and are admirably 
adapted for market culture. 
frequently very large, and in our market, when sold by 
the bushel, we often see the Hudson averaging as large 
as the celebrated Hovey’s Seedling, and some strangers 
do not distinguish them from one another. (Vide ost. 
Transcript, Feb. 13, °47.) We have this plant from 
Philadelphia where it was cultivated 40 years ago, by Mr. 
Arbigust who brought it here. It does not answer to the 
description of Mr. Downing, of the Hadson’s | ay. 

Mottier’s Seedling—is evidently from the above, and 
very much like its parent. 

Rival Hudson-—-(from Mr. Burr, at Howarth’s' —- 
promises to bear well. Mr. Burr exhibited it in fruit 
and very full of berries like the Hudson, and he says a 
profuse bearer. 

British Queen?—This variety was found pistillate in 
two gardens, and staminate at Mr. Erust’s, who procured 
it trom Mr. Hovey. ‘This, the pistillate, is not correct. 

This is also the case, as already stated, with the Down- 
ton, and goes to show the importance of studying the 
sexual characters of this genus of plants. 


tions. 

Roseberry and Mercer—look like Methven Castle. 

Methven Castle—a strong grower, with large foliage, 
producing upright trusses with few blossoms, of remar- 
kable beauty, petals rather large for a pistillate flower, 
beautifully white, and finely cupped; the cluster of pis- 
tils is very large and plump, and the fruit is remarkable 
for its size and beauty, though the flesh is pale within, 
and generally hollow, or spongy, at the core. ‘This fruit 
commands a high price from its magnificent appearance. 
“ Keen’s Seedling’’-—is the synonyme of this plant, 
brought from Philadelphia, now known here as Arbi- 
gust’s Keen. 

“ Keen’s Pistillaie’’—of Mr. 


Longworth’s garden, 


bears this name because it was imported from Mr. Keen | 


himself, by Mr. N. Longworth, many years ago, among 
others of his celebrated sorts; but as the label had been 
lost, and it has never been identified, and as the fruit and 
foliage are somewhat like the true or Sfaminate Keen, it 
has received the very appropriate title above mentioned. 
This plant is one of the very best we know, on account 
of its productiveness, size, flavor, and lateness. The foli- 
age is narrow, not at all like Methven Castle. The flow- 
ers are produced in large numbers, on tall stalks; they 


|are small, and very characteristic; no stamens are to be | 


seen. This plant is somewhat impatient of our hot Au- 
or when protected from the sun’s direct rays. 

Myatt’s Eliza (at Jackson's) is another instance of 
These plants, from the best sources, prove 
to be of both classes, which must have arisen from some 
mistake. 

Musk Hautbois (at Jackson's) received from Buist. 
A very fine grower and beautiful bloomer. The stamens 
are prominent, but not perfect. ‘| he pistils also appear 
abortive, as no fruit has set; though it may be that the 
staminate plants near it, were not adapted for its impreg- 
nation. 

A Seedling, from our La Grange—at Jackson’s—is 
decidedly pistillate; and though surrounded by staminates 
from the same seed, it sets no fruit. 

Hovey’s (Great) Seedling is now so universally known, 
and so generally cultivated, that it would be hardly worth 
while to refer to it again, were it not for the fact, that 
two of the leading horticultural journals have differed in 
their descriptions and accounts of it. From their obser- 
vations of it, uder various modes of culture, your Com- 
mittee think, that though it stands deservedly at the head 
of the list, still, its splendid appearance and size have 
been overrated. ‘The largest ever exhibited here, was five 
and three-eighth inches in circumference; and this is a 
very unusual size. Nor can they confirm Mr. Hovey’s 
accounts, in his August No. (1847), p- 363, that his 
«Seedling, under ordinary treatment, measures FIVE AND 


A HALF” inches in circumference; and this expression, | 


from the connection in which it stands with preceding 
words, means the average size. Whereas, all cultivators 
of this fine variety, have been forced to regret, that after 
the first and second berries, the size should diminish so 
rapidly, as it does with us—under our ordinary culture* 
—so that, when exposed for sale, by the quantity, those 
persons who seek it for its size alone, are frequently dis- 
appointed. It is so deficient in flavor, that our epicures 


| purchase some of the tart or musky sorts, to eat with it. 


Another peculiarity they have not seen mentioned, but 
which is familiar to all, is its short period of ripening; 
the best berries are all gathered at the first picking; in- 
deed, there are few left for the gleaners. 

Kentucky Prolific—tound wild, near Cincinnati, and 
brought home by one of our botanists, on account of its 
peculiar flowers (pistillate) and profuse bearing. 
small berried, and not otherwise remarkable. One plant 


*The average size of this berry, with Mr. Carier, was 24 to 3 


inches. 


The Hudson especially, is | 


Bishop’s Orange—has not come up to our expecta- | 


It is} 1847 


! 
| was exhibited with 200 ripe berries, found in a bed which 
| had no peculiar care. 
| The Committee, having examined a great many new 
| seedlings, which have not yet been tested sufficiently, 
have observed this fact, that, admitting them to be equal- 
\ly divided in their sexual character, thf majority of the 
| staminates will prove to be entirely barren. 
All those who would enter upon the business, or try 
|experiments, are advised to commence by impregnating 
the best and largest pistillates with the largest and most 
highly-flavored staminates; keep each plant and its run- 
ners entirely separate from all others; test them well be- 
fore exhibition, and lastly, if they be not decidecly supe- 
rior to the kinds already grown, in size, flavor, and pro- 
| ductiveness, or, unless they have some peculiarity of 
lateness cr early ripening, it will be best to say nothing 
|about them, for we have several kinds already, that are 
worth raising, and are not confined to a selection of four 
| sorts, as some suppose, namely, Hovey’s Pistillate, Bos- 
{ton Pine, Wood, and Scarlet, the three latter of which 
}are here condemned as unproductive, being staminates. 
A. H. Ernst, 
Gro. GraHaM, 
S. S. Jackson, 
Joun Lea, 
N. SHAer, 
S. Moser, 
J. A. Warner. 





| 
| 
| ( Committee. 


| 
) 

To Keep Birds from Fruits. 
| The following plan, which I discovered by accident, is 
| I think, perfectly efficacious. One of my servants having 
| by chance broken a looking glass, it occurred to me that 
the broken pieces, suspended by a string so as to turn 
|freely in every direction, would give the appearance of 
| something moving about, which would alarm the birds. 
|I accordingly tried the plan, and find that no bird, not 
even the most fool-hardy of them (a nest of newly-fledg- 
ed sparrows’, dare come near. 

They had attacked my peas. On suspending a few 
| bits of the looking glass among them, the marauders left 
| the place. The tomtits attacked my seckel pears (to 
which they seemed very partial);a bit of looking glass 
suspended in frout of the tree put a stop to the mischief. 
| My grapes were next much damaged before they were 
|ripe, by thrashes and starlings; a piece of looking glass 
|drove these away, and nota grape was touched after- 
| wards. I have before tried many plans, but never found 
any so effective as the above.——-Correspond. of Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


In the last five or six years, Ohio has increased the 
|number of her Sheep about fifty per cent; and Wool 
| has become a staple and leading article of export. Inthe 
| North Eastern, and Middle portions of the State, this has 
| been particularly evident. In the rolling lands of the 
| North East, sheep have been long raised in large num- 
| bers. In the counties of Columbiana, Trumbull, Jeffer- 
|son, Harrison, Carroll, Belmont, Sheep have been for 
| many years a principal article of agricultural attention. 
Within a very few years, however, the Middle counties, 
jsuch as Madison, Fayette, Union, Franklin, &c., have 
| greatly increased their number of Sheep. Contrary to 
|former views on this subject, it has been discovered that 
| the level Prairie lands of these counties are highly favor- 
jable to the raising of this animal. 

| They grow to large size and produce heavy fleeces. 
|The general result of this increase in Sheep, has been a 
| largely increased export of Wool. Agents for the Wool- 
jen Manufactories of New England and New York, have 
|in the three or four years past traversed this State offering 
| cash prices for the fleeces,at rates, which made this article 
| one of the most profitable, which the farmer can raise on 
{lands suitable for grass and hay. On this subject, we 
| may say, that while the Indian Corn alluvions are now 
| the highest priced lands of the West, this is not the case 
lin o'd countries. In densely settled countries, meadow 
j}lands and grass lands are the highest priced. In time, 
the grass lands of the North West will take rank with 
\the best cornfields. The Prices of Cattle, Horses, and 
| other animals, continually advance, and these raise the 
| price of meadow lands. 

In regard to sheep, the following are some of the Sta- 
| tistics of Wool exports in Ohio. 











EXPORT OF WOOL FROM OHIO. 

1845. 1846. 1847. 

| Cleveland, 961,174 971,199 1,442,951 

Portsmouth, 141,278 113,780 48,696 

| Harmar, 17,462 82,893 233,911 
Toledo, 56,294 80,159 146,437 

| Cincinnati, 250,000 300,000 400,000 

Totals 1,515,118 1,548,022 2,271,995 


If we add to this, the ports of Sandusky, Huron, and 
| cede: with the amount sent to Pittsburgh, by the Penn- 
|sylvania and Ohio Canals, we shall have at least three 
| millions ef pounds, as the aggregate, and an increase in 
, of thirty per cent on the former exports. 

The prices have in Ohio, varied from 20 to 32 cents 
per pound, according to quality. The pert price in 
| Cincinnati, has been about 25 cents per pound. 
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The number of sheep in the State has increased nearly | they will be amply remunerated. I shall always have 


70 per cent since 1840. 
Number in 1840 
do in 1847 


2,028,401 


1,336,624 
his fact shows a much more extensive and close hus- 
bandry, in some departments of agriculture. It shows 
also, a more permanent market for Wool, consequent 
upon more permanent establishments of Woolen Manu- 
factories. 
It must also be observed, that the culture of Sheep, is 
a profitable employment. The increase of Sheep, and 
the Wool employed in domestic purposes, more than 
pays their expenses. The export of Wool, therefore, is 
nett profit on the capital. The statement of Capital and 
Profit may be thus given: 
Value of Lands, 
Value of Sheep, 


Increase, 


$5,000,000 
2,000,000 





$7,000,100 
$750,000 
10 per cent. 


Capital employed, 
Value of Wool exported, 

Nett profit on Capital, 

This is independent of all expense, labor and taxes. 
It is a good profit on agricultural capital —Cin. Chronicle. 


The Wool Markets. Manufacturers, &c. 

What is the prospect of the Wool Markets? is a question 
that begins to be asked almost every day by hundreds of 
sheep farmers in Ohio. 

As far as we can form an opinion from the eastern pa- 
pers, we think there is not much reason to expect that 
prices will range materially different from those of last 
year, though we observe some persons think they will be 
lower. It may happen that owing to embarrassment a- 
mong manufacturers in Europe, prices there will decline 
and importations of wool into this country increase; but 
we do not anticipate much effect on prices here from this 
source ; and the general prosperity and extension of man- 
ufactories in the United States, we think will more than 
offset the probable decline elsewhere. 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer, after much inquiry, 
thinks that prices of wool will not be as high this year as 
last, owing to enormous importations from abroad and 
the small profits realized of late by American manufac- 
turers. But, he adds, “the prospects may improve as 
the season advances; and perhaps the wool growers can 
etter than 
Sheep have wintered remarkably 
well, and will probably shear better than usual. There 
are also better facilities for getting the clip to market than 
ever; and the establishment of wool depots will probably 
enable the farmer to get nearer the actual value of his 
wool than heretofore.” 

We have seen a recent letter from Mr. T. C. Peters, 
of the Buffalo Wool depot, addressed to a wool grower 


endure a decline in price the present season | 
any previous one. 


of this State,in which he gives it as his opinion that the 
different grades of wool will bring about the same prices 
as last year, viz: from 26 to about 46 ets. per Ib. 


The following letter from Samuel Laurence, the great- | 


est woolen manufacturer, and purchaser of fine woo! in 
the Union, has recently been published in the New York 
papers, and will be read with interest at the present time 
by wool growers. 

Lowell, Mass., February 10, 1848. 

My Dear Sir :—Your very kind and interesting favor 
of the 27th ult., duly came to hand, and should, if prac- 
ticable, have received an earlier reply. The business of 
wool-growing in this country is destined to be of immense 
importance, and I am firm in the belief that within twen- 
ty-five years we shall producea greater quantity of wool than 
any other nation. 

You ask, ‘is the present home detnand supplied?”’— 
There is not enough annually raised in the country by 
10,000,',00 pounds to meet the demand of the manufac- 
tories. 

You ask “what countries can we export wool to 2” &c, 
This country will not export wool regularly for fifteen 
years, for the reason that the consumption will increase 
as rapidly as the production. I can point out articles 
made of wool, now imported, which will require thirty 
millions of pounds, of a medium and fine quality to sup- 
ply the consumption. 3 

The business of manufacturing wool in this country 
Ig ON A BETTER BASIS THAN EVER BEFORE, inasmuch as 
the character, skill and capital engaged in it are such that 
foreign competition is defied. A very few years, and all 
articles of wool used here will be of home manufacture. 

Now I beg of you to keep the wool growers steady to 
the mark. Let them aim to excel in the blood and con- 
dition of their flocks, and the day is not far distant when 


3,365 ,028 | 


| great pleasure in hearing from you, and remain, 
Yours, most truly, 
SAM. LAWRENCE. 
. Ranvary, Esq., 
Cortlanc, New York. 


|'To Henry 5 
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Tue Epiror of this paper expects to be absent ona 
tnip to Philadelphia, for a couple of weeks immediately 
after this number is issued. 
» 


delayed for 2 or 3 days after the regular date, in conse- 
The “better half,’ in the mean 


time will pay a visit to her friends en the Reserve. 


quence of his absence. 


Tue Wearner anp THE Crors.— ‘One extreme fol- 
lows another,” says the proverb. After almost an entire 
month of dry weather, we have had in this region nearly 
two weeks of rain. We learn, however, that other parts 

of the State have not had quite such extremes. 

Farmers in this central part of the State have been 
much hindered in corn planting, by the rains. Many 
fields of clay land could not be plowed at the proper time 
owing to drought, and now the opposite cause prevents. 
In the southern portions of the State, we learn that corn 

| planting is mostly over, and the earliest planted is begin- 
ning to appear. Oats generally have been got in early 
and look well. 

The wheat crop, throughout Ohio, we feel warranted in 
saying, never gave better promise at this season of the 
year than at present. We took pains to make particular 
inquiries on this subject, of the delegates to the State 
Convention,on the 10th and 11th inst., and from nearly all 
parts of the State the answer was, “the wheat crop never 
looked finer.” In the great wheat counties of Stark, 
Wayne, Richland, Ashland, Knox, Licking, &c., scarely 
a bad looking field of wheat can be seen. Though, of 
| course, some fields look better than others. The ac- 
}counts from the Eastern and Southern counties .are 

nearly the same; and from the North-west almost as fa- 
vorable. 


From all the other wheat growing States of the Union, 

we observe in our exchanges, very favorable notices of 

| the wheat crop; so that if no material damage is done by 
| the fly or the rust, (for which there is still plenty of 
time) the coming wheat harvest will be an abundant one. 

|  Frorr Prosrects—In this region there will be 
‘some peaches in favorable localities, though not a 
quarter of a fair crop. Cherries and plums of graft- 

| ed varieties about the same as peaches—mostly destroyed 
| by late frosts- common varieties more abundant. Apples 


| promise an abundant crop—so strawberries and other 
| small fruits—the rains and cold weather being favorable 
| for these. On the whole, we shall not be badly off for 
| fruit; for this we have reason to be grateful. 

| As far as we can learn, there will be some peaches, 
and abundance of apples in all parts of the State—and 


| along the Lake shore peaches will be sufficiently plenty 
| for supplying some destitute regions. 


| ~ Dairy Farminc.--We need mzke no apology. for the 
|amount of space devoted to this subject in our paper. 
| The magnitude and growing importance of this branch 
| of Ohio agriculture, as shown by the figures in this pa- 
| per, will surprise some of our readers. 

We have on our table the Report on Butter and Cheese 
| Dairies from the forthcoming volume of Transactions of 
the New York State Ag. Society, for which our thanks 
| are due to the attentive and gentlemanly secretary of the 
| society. We shall give a valuable extract from it in our 
next paper 





‘The next number may be | 


~ VOL. 








« Be__rounper.”’—We invite the attention of stock 
raisers to the advertisement of this very excellent and 
celebrated horse found on our last page. We know 
something of the high repute in which this horse was 
held in the State of New York ; and it gives us pleasure 
to learn that he has well sustained his reputation in Ohio. 

In form and action Beilfounder resembles the much 
praised Morcan stock now taking preference over all 
others for most purposes in the Eastern and Northern 
States; and it should be a cause of gratulation to the 
farmers of Ohio that two such horses as ‘ Morgan 
‘liger’’ and “ Beilfounder”’ are now owned in this state. 


Corn anp Beans.—Mr. Geo. Champley has sent us 
samples of Mexican black Beans, or ‘Frijoles,’’ and 
“ Rice Corn.”? The beans are said to be very excellent 
for using green, and highly productive, continuing in 
| bearing till killed by frost. The corn appears to be the 
same as we have seen in the East, called Egyptian corn 
| —if the same, we do not think it of much, if any value 


| in this country. 
} 











Ticer FLowers.—Mr. Jacob Hoffner, has sent a pack- 
age of bulbs of Tigridi pavonia and T’. conchiflora to the 
Columbus Horticultural Society for distribution. The 
| roots are left at the store of Jno. Burr for distribution to 
| members; and on behalf of the Society we tender thanks 
| to the donor. 
| « Coutman’s European AGricutrure.’”’ A Subscriber 
inquires of us what has become of Mr. Colman, and 
| when his “tour”? is to be completed. 
| By a letter recently received from his agent in Boston, 
/we are informed that Mr. Colman is now in France, 
| (where we believe he spent the past winter,) and that he 
| is expected to have the remaining two numbers of his 
| work put to press very shortly. 


0 


} 


These will contain his 
bservations made the past summer in France and other 
countries on the continent. 


Use or tiwE—Pror. Norton’s Appress.—We had in- 
| tended to write an article on this subject for this number 
of our paper—especially to answer the inquiry of a sub- 
| scriber who asks why it is that lime will sometimes great- 


‘ly benefit the crops and at other times appear to injure 
| 


them, on land of apparently the same character—or why 
| it is that after a few year’s dressing with lime, land which 
at first appeared benefitted by it, will become poorer than 
at first; so that it has become a proverb with some far- 
mers where lime is used, that its application enriches the 
father but impoverishes the son. 


| 





We find, however, that 
this subject is treated upon in a more lucid manner than 
we could do, in the address of Pror. J. P. Norron, deliv- 
ered before the N. Y. State Ag. Society in January last; 
| and as the whole address is highly instructive on subjects 
| of the utimost importance to farmers, we shall endeavor 
to give it a place in our next two numbers. 








More Samples of Wool. 

We have received a number of samples of wool from 
friend B. Hole of Clarkson, Columbiana county; part of 
them from the flock of J. Cope, and the rest from that 
of N. H. Armstrong, both of Columbiana county. He 
says— 

“The design in sending these samples is to show that 
we have such wool grown here, and to learn how they 
will compare with samples other parts of the State, and 
especially those noticed in the Ohio Cultivator received 
from Thos. Noble, of Stark county, since he has made 
quite a liberal offer for a buck that will grade as fine as 
his own and produce a heavier fleece than his. If this 
wool should be of the grade required, perhaps he may be 
furnished with a buck of the kind he desires, on the 
terms proposed in the Cultivator of last year. 


These Samples (especially nos. 1, 2 and 6) are certain- 
ly of good quality—very fine considering the length of 
fibre—and we doubt not the sheep are of a most profita- 
ble kind ; still the wool is not as fine as that received from 
Mr. Noble, and as he desires none but the finest grade, 
we do not think those will quite come up to his standard. 

FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

We have also received a number of specimens of 
handsome wool from the flock of Hon. Joseph Barker of 
Newport, Washington county, Ohio. Part of these are 
from sheep of his own raising, and part from sheep prr- 
chased last fall from the celebrated flocks of Hon. John 
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Ewing, Samuel McFadden and Hugh Wilson, Esq’rs. of 
Washington county, Pa. 

Most of these samples are of very excellent quality, 
combining fineness, evenness and strength of fibre with 
cleanness and weight of fleece, in a higher degree than 
almost any other sheep excepting those from the best 
flocks in Washington county, Pa., and the pure descen- 
dants of the Wells and Dickenson flocks, of which we 
have so often spoken. A few samples, (probably of the 
home flock,) are not as fine as we should desire to breed 
from. 

The following Postscript to Judge Barker’s letter is 
to our mind just of the right stamp: 

“1 send you $5, enclosed, for ten copies of your pa- 
per (according to your liberal offer). I design these pa- 
pers for gratuitous distribution, with a hope to awaken 
thereby among my neighbors a greater interest than ex- 
ists at present upon the subject of improvement in agri- 
culture.” 


Russian WueEat.—The greatest competitor with the 
United States, for supplying the world with bread, is 
Russia. It is estimated on good authority, that the quan- 
tity of wheat annually exported from Russian ports ave- 
rages 22,000,:.00 of bushels. It is stated in an English 
paper of the past month, that “siz hundred thousand quar- 
ters (5,600,0.0 bush.) of wheat are awaiting shipment in 
the Baltic ports for this country [England] on the break- 
ing up of the frosts, most of it having been paid for.” 


“Hog Artichoke.” 

Dr. Barker of McConnellsville has sent us a specimen 
of artichoke root, aud asks whether it is the “hog 
artichoke” of Tennessee. 

We read what was said in the periodicals last year on 
the subject of a new or improved variety of the artichoke; 





Ter as P Rew ES 
, doing injury to their wheat crops. Let us have more 


| FACTS, carefully and repeatedly observed, and less of 


| theory or speculation—then we shall be able to establish | 
jour systems of practice upon a sure foundation. 


Hessian Fly---Wheat Insects. 
| Mr. Batenam :—In the Cultivator of the first of May | 
linst., I noticed some comments on the character and hab- | 
its of the Hessian fly, over the signature of Coshocton, 
in which the writer quotes from my report to the State 
| Board of Agriculture the following words: “ Next the | 
| Hessian fly injured some fields extensively; next a worm | 
| bored through the stalk a few inches above the ground,” | 
|&e. The writer then adds, “It would be interesting to | 
| know what worm this was, and whether it was not really | 
| the Hessian fly.” 
| My remark in the report above alluded to, was made | 
from information received from Mr. G. Lampman, an | 
|observing farmer of this neighborhood, who, in conver- | 
|sation soon after harvest last year remarked to me that | 
his wheat was badly injured by a worm that bored thro’ 
| the stalk near the ground, which caused the wheat to fall | 
so that it was lost. I remarked to him, that my own) 
| Wheat was badly lodged, but that I had attributed it to 
| the fly. He said it was a worm that caused his wheat to | 
\lodge, and he presumed it to be the same with mine— 
| that he examined his wheat carefully before harvest and 
saw the worm in the straw, in perhaps a hundred differ- 
ent straws—that they continued to work at his wheat un- | 
til it was harvested, but he could not state at what stage | 


Mr. Lampman describes the worm as about three-fourths | 


‘of an inch long, and something larger than a common 
knitting needle, of aduil yellow colur except a white 
| stripe along the whole length of its back—with rather a| 


| blunt head, resembling in shape the insect called the | 


| measuring worm. Mr. Orcutt, father-in-law to Lamp- 
jman, and his son, both corroborated the statement of 
| Lampman, relative to the worm and its ravages; both had 
|seen the insect, and the old gentleman said the worm 
| continued to work until the wheat was ripe and cut. 

| Ihave no time for comments on the character of this, 


aa : a | tome new enemy to wheat, but hope its apvearance was | 
and, from the description, anne led to believe that the juceidental. I have however thought proper to state the | 
tuber sent to us by Dr. B. is of the same variety as that | facts (as far as they could be collected in the region) rel- | 


called the “hog artichoke.” It is certainly different in ative to the insect as it appeared last season. 
form and appearance from the variety most commonly | ERRORS IN AGRICULTURAL REPORT. | 
cultivated as “Jerusalem artichoke”’—but we have seen| Since attention has been called to my report to the State | 
this larger variety at various places in the eastern States, | Board of Agriculture, I will remark that some errors have 
and also in England, if our memory serves us, and have | crept into the etymology, that render the meaning very 


3 ; . if n intelligible. instance, i an- 
heard no other name for it than Jerusalem artichoke. obscure if not unintelligible. For instance, in my an 


Saat tay , __ | swer to the 2d interrogatory speaking of wheat Iam made | 
Our opinion, is, that, like the potatoe, a number of dif- | to say it will yield in comparison of quality about as 7 to | 


ferent varieties of the artichoke have been produced from | 20—the word quality should have been quantity. | 

seed; and hence it would be well for those who wish to! 4th interrogatory—I am made to say average yield this 

cultivate this vegetable for stock or other purposes, t year about 30 bushels—it should have been average yield | 
s, to 


; | [of corn) about 30 bushels. 
take pains to obtain the best and most productive vari- | Sth intorrogatory—speaking of injury to wheat, it | 
ety. | reads “and lastly the Weevil or ground worm” &c. It} 
. should read the Weevil or grain worm. | 

6th interrogatory—speaking of raising wheat it reads 
Most of our wheat growing readers,we doubt not,have “the produce was greatly affected by the season of grow- | 
read with attention the several articles recently published ing,” &c. Itshould read the season of sowing, &c.— | 
3 ° ‘ Again it reads “another difficulty prevailed to considera- | 
in our columns, on “ the Hessian fly, its character and | It 


: : , | ble extent to those who sowed without manuring.’’ 
transformations.” It is asubject of great importance to | should read to those who sowed without draining. 


the farmers of Ohio, and one in regard to which there is | Berkshire, Del. Co., O. D. GREGORY. 
great need of more careful and minute investigation.— | ery. = 
This has been clearly demonstrated by the discussion that | 
has appearnd in our columns. The aiticles by Cosnoc- | 
ton, afford a critical review of the able essay of Dr. 
Frren, most of which appeared in our last year’s volume. 
Without pretending to give any additional facts or per- 
sonal observations, Coshocton has shown from the testi- There is a general opinion that seed is not fit to sow 
mony of others, that there is at least room to doubt the | which has been kept over one year, or, that its vegetative | 
correctness of the conclusions which Dr. Fitch endeavors | principle is less active: Acting on this opinion, a farmer 
to establish in regard to the habits and transformations | Wi!! sell all his surplus seed at four or five doilars per 
: ys 4 bushel, and be constrained perhaps the following year, to 

of this destructive insect. supply his farm at the rate of $8, and sometimes $10. 
For our own part we have been and are still inclined to This often happens, as for the last twenty years in our| 
believe that Dr. F. is in the main correct. We think the | Country, we have not had two cousecutive seasons favor- 
testimony, and facts given by him, cannot be reconciled i to clover seed: this error, therefore, so injurious to 


e e enarns | the farmer’s interest, should be at once corrected. 
with the theory advocated by Coshocton. We wish it to | The seed of the second year may be slower in sprout- 


be understood however, that we claim no more weight | ing than the first, I admit, this may be accounted for, in 


The Hessian Fly, once more. 





From the American Farmer. 
Preserving Clover Seed. 

The unusual productiveness of seed in the clover crop 
of last season, induces me to seize this auspicious mo- 
ment to offer to agriculturists, the following remarks, re- | 
| ferring to the supposed deteriorating influence of age on | 
clover seed. 


marks of any value, you may give them a resting place 
in your admirable journal. 


Tue Otp Man or THe Moontalin. 
March 17, 1848. 





THE SHOWER 
BY RALPH HOYT 
This sweet little poem gave us exquisite pleasure du- 
ring the welcome rains of the past week, and we think 
our readers will thank us for its insertion —Eb. 


In a valley that | know— 
Happy scene ! 

There are meadows sloping low 

And the brightest waters flow, 
All serene ; 

But the sweetest thing to see, 

If you ask the dripping tree, 

Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the Rain. 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 
How ungratefully they frown 
When the cloud-king shakes his crown, 
And the pearis come pouring down 
From the sky ! 
They desery no charm at a!l 
When the sparkling jewels fall, 
| And eack moment of the shower, 
of its growth the worm first commenced its depredation. | Suemeen hous 
Yet there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 
When the crystal currents meet 
In the dry and dusty street, 
And they wrestle with the heat 
In their might ! 
While they seem to hold a talk 
With the stones along the walk, 
| And remind them of the rule, 
‘To “keep cool !” 


But in that quiet dell, 
Ever fair, 
Still the Lord doth all things well, 
When his clouds with blessings swell 
And they break a brimming shell 
On the air ; 
Therethe shower hath its charms, 
Sweet and welcome to the farms, 
As they listen to its voice, 


And rejoice ! Selected. 


Dairy Products of Ohio 

In a review of the Report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture for the past year, the editor of the Cincinna- 
ti Chronicle thus speaks of our dairy products : 
“The export of butter and cheese from Ohio is very 
large. The North Eastern part of the State deals chiefly 
in the Products of the Dairy and Sheep. So also,a smail 
section in Madison, Pickaway and Franklin, known as 
the “Darby Plains,” produces remarkably fine cheese. — 
The best Cheese we have seen in this City comes from 
the “Darby Plains.” 


The following are a part of the Exportation of Cheese 
from this State : 


Trumbull 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Portage 2,000,000 do 
Geauga 250,003 de 
Madison 20,000 do 
Ashtabula 5,900,000 do 





Five Counties 11,45 ),040 Ibs. 


It appears, then, that the State must export at least 
twelve millions of pounds of Cheese; probably much 
more. 

Of Butter, the counties engaged in exporting are much 
more numerous. The following are part: 


for this opinion, than is due the opinion of Coshocton, 
or any other individual, who has read with considerable 
attention what has been published on the subject. 


| the increased hardness of the hull, a difficulty easily over- 
|come by soaking the seed 24 hours previous to sowing, 
lin a solution of salt-water of the temperature of 120. 


Nine Counties 


Carroll 75,°00 lbs. 
| Crawford 200,000 ao 
Geauga 50,00 do 
Harrison 250,000 do 
Hancock 35,090 do 
| Huron 100,000 do 
Muskingum 200,000 do 
Morgan 20,000 do 
| Trumbull 160,000 do 





Fah. Then dry it with lime, plaster of Paris or ashes, 
and with a good season and soil, it must grow and no 
mistake. 


Let the farmer then, while seed is plenty, attend care- 


. ' ; ‘ : lly to its preservation. When brought from the mill, 
involved in the dispute, we hope they will communicate | (if perfectly dry) put it away in one or two bushel sacks, 


the same for our columns; and especially we hope that | Suspend them from the joists of his granary, when the 
farmers will read over again the main points of the discus- | | 
0 years or more. 


sion, and then carefully watch the appearance and trans-| No agricultural paper to my knowledge has ever given | 
formations, of this or any other insects that may be found |a hint, on this sub,ect, and should you deem these re- 


We have no new facts to offer, and have made but few 
personal observations in regard to this subject. If any | 
of our readers can testify with confidence upon any point | ¢y 


temperature is equal, and | will guarantee its fertility for | 


1,006,200 Ibs. 
The export of the State is probably about four millions 


of pounds. The Dairy products of Ohio are, therefore, 
very large.” 


The report foc Trumbull county states that there was 
shipped from Warren during the year 1847, 2,000 tons 
(4,000,000 lbs) of cheese, and 5) tons (160,00) Ibs.) of 
butter, 


The writer of the report adds : 
Butter and cheese, however, form the great staple of 
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our county. Som» idea of the extent of their produc- 
tion may be formed from the facts stated on the prece- 
ding page, derived from accurate data furnished by for- 
warding merchants. In addition to the 2000 tons of 
cheese and 80 tons of butter shipped from this place, 
(Warren) as there stated—large quantities have also been 
shipped from Newton Falls and Youngstown, in this 
county ; and considerable from the northeast part of our 
county has been taken across the Pennsylvania line, and 
shipped upon the ‘Erie Extension’? Canal. This entire 
quantity, itis true, was not all produced in this county, 
but the major part of it undoubtedly was. 
establishment in the town of’ Hartford, in this county, 
have, by purchasing curds of neighboring farmers, man- 
ufactured, the past season, an average amount of one 
thousnad pounds per day ; all of which was shipped on 
the “Erie Extension.” Two thousand tons we think a 
safe estimate for the production of this county. 


One single 


' 
t 


Ashiabula county. —The report for this county, speak- 
ing of its dairy products, says :— 

It is believed that the amount of cheese produced in the 
county, the present season, will not vary far from 2,500 
tons. This opinion seems to prevail among those who 
have been engaged in the cheese trade extensively the 
present season. 

Much has been said in former years about Ohio cheese. 
We have often heard it declared by individuals, and by 
the press, that the quality of the cheese made in the State 
of Ohio was inferior to cheese made in some of the cheese- 
making counties of the State of New York. There are 
no natural causes in existence to prevent the manufac- 
ture of cheese, in this State, of as good a quality as can 
be made in any of the other States of this Union. It is 
believed that, in this county, the business of dairying has 


become reduced to as much system as it will admit of— 
at least, this is true in the great majority of cases. Our 





da 





rymen, when it is designed to make it the most profit- 
able business, have erected valuable buildings for the pur- 
pose of sheltering and feeding their cows. During the 
season of cheese-making the cows are allowed the best 
feed of the pasture ; and in addition to this, morning 
and evening, they are fed with the whey from the dairy- 
house, and meal or shorts. Where this course is pursu- 
ed, our dairyinen obtain, from a choice lot of cows, about 


55) Ibs. per cow. Some of the cheese made in this coun- 
ty the present season sold in New York for a trifle less 
than eight cents per pound, being as high as the Herki- 
mer county cheese sold in the same market. This cheese 


was a very superior articie, but no better than all the 
cheese mace in the State should and could be. There is 
constant improveme ut being made both as to form and 
quality ; and it is thought that the time is not far distant 
when Ohio cheese will be but another name for cheese of 
a superior quality. 


Progress of the American Cheese Trade. 

The Detroit Free Press, the State paper of Michigan, 
furnishes the following statement of this new and impor- 
tant branch of trade: 

The Cheese trade is rapidly augmenting in this coun- 
try. ‘The foreign exports of it have become a prominent 
article of supply for distant climes. Up to 1840 there 
was buta small quantity shipped, and that principally on 
foreign account. That year Messrs. Goodrich & Co., of 
New York, and the Messrs. Green, of Boston, made the 
experiment of large consignments to England. Of course 
they met with the usual prejudices, the market before 
having been furnished with foreign cheese from Ireland 
and Holland. By perseverance the American article grad- 
ually came into favor, until it has now reached a heavy 
consumption. It fills part of the cargo of almost every 
vessel that leaves our seaports for Liverpool. The statis- 
tics of exy by the following, betokena 
still farther extension, whith is worthy the attention of 


ort 


rt, as will be seen 


the farmers of this State: 

1840 lbs. 723,713 | 1843 Ibs. 3,410,144 

1s4] 1,748,728 in4dt 7,433,145 

1842 2,456,677 | 1845 7,941,137 
n46 8,675,390 


This foreign export trade has now reached over a mil- 
lion of dollars annually. It goes to fifty-two countries. 
Our heaviest customers in 1846 were— 
England lbs. 6,744,699 | Hayti 
West Indies 807,040 | British Guiana 
Cuba 227,276 | Scotland 
Canadas 185,915 | Venezuela 


Ibs. 15 ),°46 
162,425) 
88,041 
40,812 
Until within five years, cheese has usually been kept 
on sale in our Eastern cities by grocers and produce dea- 
lers, with a general assortment of other products. A to- 
tal revolution in this respect has taken place. 


cheese, are doing a large business. 
houses are now solely engaged in it. 
The farmers of our State seem to have neglected this 
important branch of the dairy. Every other salable pro- 
duct is produced here in abundance; why not add this 
to our list of exports? We certainly possess the grazing 
land. Still we do not make 20 per cent. of the cheese 
consumed in the State. Daily it is shipped here from 
Buffalo, and goes into the interior of this State. Ohio 


r 


In New | 
York» and Boston, extensive houses, exclusively for | 
Several commission | 


Western New York nor Ohio possesses more advantages | 
for its nanufacture than our own farmers. We are told 
that at the prices it has borne for the last five years, it is 
much more profitable than butter. In fact, for three 
months in the year, butter does not sell at any higher 
price. All dairy-women agree that two pounds of cheese | 
are made easier than one pound of butter. Yet it is neg- | 
lected. | 

In several towns near Buffalo, (Hamburgh and Col- 
lins,) it is the principal business of the farmers, and all 
who have embarked in it have greatly added to their 
wealth. Chautauque County farmers have increased 
their cows for cheese-making; Herkimer County, N. Y., 
produced 8,000,000 ths. in 1845, according to the State 
Census ; St. Lawrence 9,090,000 Ibs. In Allegany Co., 
heretofore, lumber was the principal production ; nearly 
every farmer now turns out his five to twenty casks of 
cheese in the fall. All the Southern tier of counties in 
that State are largely embarking in it. The Census of 
13835 gives the quantity made in the State at 36,000,000 
lbs. Ohio has doubled her exports of it within five years. 
Indiana Cheese is now becoming known, in the mar- 
ket. 

As a sample of its increase, we give the following sta- 
tistics of the amount that arrived at tide-water on the 
Hudson River, from the Canal Collector’s books : | 


Year Pounds. Exported. 
1834 6,349,000 

1835 9,586,00) 

1836 14,060,000 

1837 15,569,000 

1838 13,8:)0,000 
1839 14,530,000 | 
1840 18,820,000 723,713 
141 14,170,009 1,748,781 
1842 19,004,009 2,456,677 
1843 24,334,000 3,440,144 

1844 26,072,590 7,433,145 
1845 29,371,050 7,941,187 

1846 34,812,513 8,675,390 


. . | 

Here is a large quantity, but a ready market is found. | 
The increase of foreign exports is large. Up to last fall 
the duty on it in England was $2 42 per 100 Ibs. 


Sir | 
Robert Peel’s new Tariff reduced 


Litto $1 per 100, which | 
will cheapen it to British consumers. The prices range | 
in Liverpool, according to quality, from $10 to $15 per 
112 ibs.; and for three years past the London market has 
never been overstocked but three or four times, which 
has lasted but two to five weeks. It is getting introdu- 
ced into all circles, and driving the Dutch article out of 
market. Mr. Colman, in his Agricultural tour in Eu- 
rope, says he found it gracing the tables of the lords and 
nobles, where, five years ago, it had never found its way. 
He dined with a Marquis, who treated him to American 
cheese, American apples, American cranberries, and | 
American cider in bottles. 
It is now exported to the East Indies in boxes; found 


in Calcutta, and goes, with other notions, to the Celes- | do 5 ewes long wool = dip 


tials of China. None but the real skim-milk grindstones | 
however, can stand a hot climate. | 

How many millious of pounds would come pouring | 
down from the rich mountain sides and valleys of fertile 
aud temperate Western Virginia, if penetrated with rail- 
roads, as New England is! Only look at the difference, 
and if there be a spark of State pride animating the bo- 
soms of the descendants of the Marshalls, and Jeffersons, 
aud Heurys, and Lees, let them look into the causes that | 
are holding back that glorious Old Dominion, in the race | 
that is pending between the Sisters of the Republic, “ as | 
if her legs were tied,’ and promising to bring her to the 
pole dead beat, and not even a third-rater. 
setts, chiefly, and the adjoining States, there have been 
made, while Virginia has been talking, 851 miles of rail- 
road, at a cost of $35,902,355 ; 


and, be it noted, of the | 
finished parts of these roads, 662 miles pay a net profit of 
over six per cent !—Skinner’s Furmers’ Library. 


Subsoil Plowing. 


Best buck 


| Best buck 
| Best buck 


| Best bull over 3 years old dip 


First premium 


In Massachu- | ele 


garden. But the utility of the birds is not limited to this 
circumstance alone, for they likewise feed their young 
with butterflies and other winged insects, each of which, 
if not destroyed in this manner, would become the parent 
of hundreds of Caterpillars.—Ez. 


New York State Faire-1848. 
Premiums for articles from other States. 

In addition to the regular list, the following premiums 
are offered by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, to be awar- 
ded on “ foreign stock’ at the Fair to be held at Buffalo 
Sept. 12, 13 and 14, 1848. 

Cattle. 
Best bull over 3 years Best cow 
of any breed dip & $25 
2d best 15; 3d do 10 
Best bull 2 years old, 
dip & 15 
5 


over 3 years, 

dip &, $25 
2d do 15; 3d do 10 
Best heifer 2 years dip & 15 
2d best 10; 3d do 5 
Best 1 year old heifer 
dip & 10 


2d best 10); 3d do 
Best bull 1 year old, 
dip & 10 


3d best 5; 2d do 
2d best 5; 3d do 


Best heifer calf 





dip & 5 
Best bull calf dip & 5 | 2d best 3 
2d best § 
| Horses. 
Best stallion over 3 Best brood mare dip & 25 
| years diploma & 35 | 2d best 15; 3d do 8 
| 2d do 15; 3d do 5;4th Youatt | 4th best Youatt 


SHEEP.—Long-wooled. 
dip & 10 | Best 5 buck lambs dip & 10 
dip & 10 | doSewe lambs dip & 10 

Middle-wooled. 

dip & 10 | Best 5 buck lambs dip & 10 
dip & 10 | doSewe lambs dip & 10 

Merinos and their grades. 
dip & 10 | Best 5 buck lambs dip & 10 
dip & 10 | doSewe lambs dip & 10 

Saxons and their grades. 
dip & 5 | Best 5 buck lambs dip & 10 
dopenSewes dip& 10} doSewelambs dip & 10 

PREMIUMS OPEN TO ALL.—Cuattle. 


do pen 5 ewes 


Best buck 
do pen 5 ewes 


do pen 


ewes 








Best cow over 3 years old dip 


| do bull 2 years old dip | do heifer 2 years old dip 
do bull 1 year old dip | do 1 year old dip 
do bull calf dip | do heifer calf dip 
Horses. 
| Best stallion dip | Best brood mare dip 
Sheep. 
| Best long wooled buck dip | Best 5 ewes mid wool dip 
| do middie-wooled buck dip | do 5 ewes Merinos dip 
do Merino buck dip | do 5 ewes Saxons dip 
do Saxon buck dip | do 5 buck lambs dip 
do 5 ewe lambs dip 


(Competitors are required to have their animals enter- 
ed upon the list by 10 o’clock, A. M. of the 12th of Sept.) 


PLowinc Marcn—open to all competitors. 





15 | 4th do Colman’s Tour 
‘| 2d do 12, 3d do 10 | 5th do Transactions 


Boys under 18 years of age. 
10 | 2d do 5; 3d do Trans. 
Diplomas or Medals will be awarded for manufactured 
goods, Implements, Machines, &c., of superior merit, 
from other states besides New York. 
Persons presenting Agricultural linplements, or arti- 
es of Mechanical Ingenuity and Utility are requested 
to furnish the Secretary with a particular description of 


First premium 


| the article, the price, and place where it can be had—as 


it is intended to publish a descriptive list of the articles 


| exhibited at the Show, for the benefit of manufacturers 


and purchasers. 


To Drive Away Rats.—Mr. Charles Plores, of Mil- 


In the summer of 1844, [harvested a piece of wheat, | ton, recommends potash for this purpose. The rats trou- 
comprising ten acres of good wheat land, that had been | bled him very much, having eaten through the chamber 


under the plow for about seventeen yea 


rs; it had not been | floor; they appeared in great numbers, 


and were very 


seeded, was very much run down, full of “foul stuff,’ | troublesome, so that he felt justified to resort to strata- 
| June grass, &c.” It was clay soil. My crop of wheat | gem and severe treatment for their expulsion from his 


amounted to about 85 bushels. 

In June, 1845, with the subsoil plow, two yoke of ox- 
en and aspan of horses, by once plowing, | most tho- 
roughly subdued the grass and foul stuff and fitted it for 
seeding down, and from the same ten acresin 1846, I had 
over three hundred bushels of wheat.—Mich. Farmer. 

Cxiark BEARDSLEY 

Avon, Oakland co., Mareh, 1848. 


Rirvs.—It is proved that a puir of sparrows, during the 
time they have their young to feed, destroy, on an aver- 
age, every week, three thousand three hundred and sixty 
caterpillars. This calculation is founded upon actual ob- 
| servation. ‘I'wo parents have been known to carry to 
| their nest forty caterpillars in an hour; and, supposing 

the sparrows to enter the nest only twelve times during 
each day, they would cause a consumption of four hun- 
dred and eighty caterpillars; this sum gives thirty-three 


also sends her hundreds of tous to our markets. Neither, hundred and sixty caterpillars extirpated weekly froma 








premises. He pounded up potash and strewed around 
their holes, threw some under their holes, and rubbed 
some on the sides of the boards and under part where 
they came through. The next night he heard a squeal- 
ing among them, which we supposed was from the caus- 
tic nature of the potash that got among their huir, or on 
their bare feet. They disappeared, and he has not been 
troubled with them since that time, which was nearly a 
year ago.— Boston Cultivator. 


Beautiru. THoucut.—The setting of a great hope is 
like the setting of the sun. The brightness of our life 
is gone. Shadows of evening fall around us, and the 
world seems but a dull reflection—itself a broader shade. 
We look forward into the coming lonely night. The soul 


withdraws into itself. The stars arise, and the night is 
holy. 





Men overrate their talents, and underrate their influ- 
ence, 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT! 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 


Degradation of Labor. Novel Reading. 
The causes operating to degrade labor, by associating | 
with it the character of the laborer, as before alluded to, | 
are found to exist also in reference to female labor, espe- | 
cially in the Slave States, and those contigious, though 
their operation in some respects is essentially different — 
‘The limited number of trades or occupations eligible to 
woman, forbid such a choice as materially to affect the | 
estimation in which they are held ; consequently, where 
much prejudice exists, it is found to be against almost | 
every kind of labor resorted toasa means of support.—| 
Teaching is usually an exception, and especially in the 
country, where all kinds of labor are more respectable 
than in cities ; but in the latter places teachers are often | 
made to feel that they “work for a living.” | 

This prejudice against female labor is the more surpri- 
sing, since the bible everywhere in speaking of a true | 
woman, represents her as a laborer —aud usually labor- 
ing with her hands, specifying a great many kinds of la- 
bor engaged in; and innumerable instances are given in 
history of noble women engaged in industrial pursuits— 
nor is it ever spoken of to their dispraise, but always the 
opposite. 

But we need not resort to history :—Every town, and 
almost every neighborhood, affords examples of wealthy, 
educated, and refined women disregarding this unreason- 
able prejudice; “looking well to the ways of their house- | 
hold;” counting it their chief joy to minister to the health 
and comfort of those dearer to them than personal ease— | 
taking care that their daughters are well instruced in the | 
practice, as well as the theory of housekeeping ;—well 
knowing that man’s education illy qualifies him to bear | 
patiently with a wife unqualified to superintend his house, 
and judiciously appropriate the avails of his industry. 


This popular prejudice in our own country is of com- 


paratively recent date. In our mothers’ day “times were 
different.” It has about kept pace with another serious ' 
evil, viz: the general diffusion of Novels and Love Tales; 
and is it not the legitimate offspring of them? We think | 
so; and that we shall “fight like one thal beateth the | 
air,’ until we turn our weapons against these strong 
holds. 
The reading world is full of these novels and love sto- 
ries ; and every one wust have its heroine, of course— 
and who, or whatis she? In ninety-sine cases out of 
every hundred she is lady sach a one, or an orphan hei- | 
ress, or the charming daughter of some wealthy banker 
or merchant; or, if by clince, she be a music teacher, | 


or governess, she is the only child of a deceased rector, 


or the eldest danghter of some merchant, reputed very | 
wealthy while living, but found insolvent at death ; and | 


one would suppose the author based his expectations of 
success upon never failing to represent her with “form 
almost approaching to fragility,’’ “exquisitely turned foot 
and aukle,” “lilly fingers,’ “transparent skio,” “mar- 
ble forehead,” “‘ruby lips,”’ et-cetera; and should we ex- 
amiue the picture to get a glimpse of any thiug profitable 
that she was ever engaged in, it would appear so far in 
the background as to be invisibie to ordinary scrutiny 
We have read several tales in which it seemed the wri- 
ters were actually endeavoring to overreach the climax 
of ridiculous folly, by presenting as paragons of refined 
sensibility some hair brained simpleton almost vanishing 
in ecstacies upon coming into possession, in some remark- 
able manner, conceived of only by a novelist, of some 
tiny slipper or glove, and heroically vowing to marry the 
owner if she may be found by encompassing land and 
sea ! 
Occasionally a writer steps aside from the beaten track, 
and leaves us to our own conjectures as to whether his 
heroine possessed liquid eyes, silken eyelashes, swan like 
neck, and the qualities before mentioned, and preseuts us 
with anoble, dignified woman, happy and contented in 


the sphere Providence has placed her, and like Epami- | 


nondas, the famous Theban general, resolving and ex- 
pecting to confer dignity upon her station whatever it 
may be. 
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Our convictions have long been, that so long as love 


and marriage are held up as the great central point to- 
j wards which all woman’s thoughts and aspirations should 
tend, and the qualifications above uamed, instead of the 
!cultivation of head and heart, deemed essential to suc- 
cess; we may not look for any radical reform. 


But while we would speak plainly, and condemn the 


| prejudice, against which we contend, as unreasonable; 
| we would not censure unquatifiedly all who indulge it.— 

The causes producing it justly merit the severest oppro- 
| brium. 


The female in the south, perhaps has never viewed la- 


| borin any other aspect than as associated with the degra- 
| ded slave, or the almost equally degraded white person, 
}and has come to associate the two ideas inseparably. We 
}ean discern no dim shadow of hope for a change in her 
ease, until slavery is abolished. 


We do not profess to have given all the canses affect- 


ing libor at the north, nor shall we attempt it; we have 


given, we think,a prominent one. 


We can think of no more rational way of arresting the 


‘evil, than for parents to awake to the consciousness of 
the sad havoc, made with the time and intellects of their 
|children and cease purchasing or subscribing for the light 
literature which floods the country ; and in place thereof 
|putinto the hands of their children books and periodi- 
cals of known merit, a supply of which is within the 
reach of almost every one. 


We intended to have particularized more, and also to 


j have laid down the proposition that God in the constita- 
tion of our nature has inseparably connected useful em- 
ployment with happiness, and dwelt upon it at length, re- 
garding it both physically an/ *mentally; but time and space 


will notallow. Possibly we may do so at some future 


time. 
Flowers 

“1 deem it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 

That spread their arms as they would ask 
If sun and dew are here— 

For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too— 

The beauty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liqui i dew. 

Frail, grateful things ! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my care repay, 


When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossom press 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 
Its beauty is so bright. 

Nay, ‘tis no idle thing, I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been, 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert rich in sheen, 


” 


To blossom as the rose. 


“How much flowers resemble the young heart, in its 
bright morning, ere it has stained the plumage of its sin- 
less years. Tradition of them tells us that they were 
once like youth even ia this—that they loved, and talked, 
and had passions like ours. Whether the golden age of 
flowers has passed or not, they are still invested with 
these susceptibilities in song. How often, and how fond- 
ly the poet revels in the field of flowers. Do they not 
talk to him? Who has ever heard the soft, low whispers 
of the green leaves and bright flowers on aspring morn- 
ing, who did not feel rainbow gleams of gladness running 
through his heart? Like beauty in the human form, 
flowers hint and foreshow relatious of transcendant deli- 
cacy and sweetness, and point to the beautifal and unat- 
tainable. From the garden favorite to the dainty wild 
flower of the mountain, all have a charm inexpressible, a 
beauty unapproachable, leading the way. and wooing the 
spirit onward and upward. How sweetly and instruc- 
tively the flower bows its head to the breath of night, or 
the rude storm. At morning it yields its fragrant orison, 
borne to Heaven on the soft wings of the dew-drop.— 
Thus the heart learns to bring «a holier offering to the 
shrine of all good.” 


To rake Ink ovr or Linen.—Take a piece of mould 
candle, or common candle will do nearly as well, melt it, 
and dip the spotten part of the linen into the melted tal- 
low. It may then be washed, and the spots will disap- 
pear, without injuring the lin 


Cream Crackers.—One pint cream, and six eggs— 
beat the white to a froth ; if the cream is sour, a spoon- 
ful of saleratus must be used; mix the dough very stiff, 
and pound it half an hour. 


To Toast Curese. Very Fine. Slice it into a sauce- 
pan, witha little butter and crea Simmer it very 
gently, till quite dissolved. Remove it from the fire, let 
it cool a little, add some yolk of egg, well beaten; make 
it into cakes, brown it before the fire, and eat warm. 





To extract Lame Orn From a Dress.—lIf lamp oil 
is spilled upon a dress that will not be injured by wetting 
lay it immediately in a small tub of cold water. A por- 
tion of the oil will be seen to rise to the surface ; then 
pour off the water, replace it with fresh, and still more 
oil wiil be seen floating on the surface. Again pour off 
the water, and fill the tub anew, repeating the process 
until no more oil can be discovered on the surface —Then 
take out the dress, wring it well, and dry and iron. No 
washing is necessary. If lamp oil, tar, or any other 
greese is spilled on a white dress, it can be eradicated by 
washing and boiling in the usual manner. 


PRESERVATIVE AGAINST Morus.—-A small piece of paper 
or linen just moistened with turpentine, and put into the 
wardrobe or drawers for a single day, two or three times 
a year, is sufficient preservative against moths.—Exz. 


‘To Desrroy Cockroacues.—If your correspondents 
will try the following simple plan, [ will warrant them 
that every beetle and cockroach will shortly disappear, 
and that the kitchen will not again be infested. Add 
about a tea-spoonfull of powdered arsenic to about a ta- 
ble-spoonful of mashed boiled potatoes; rub and mix 
them well together, and then crumble about a third of it, 
every night at bed-time, about the kitchen hearth; it will 
be eaten up or nearly so, by the following morning. The 
creature is very fond of potatoes, and devouring them 
greedily, crawls again into its hole and perishes. I had 
occasion to have some alterations made in the kitchen- 
stove six months after I pursued this plan, and found 
hundreds of wings and dried mummies of defunct cock- 
roaches. Their disappearance was not attended with the 
slightest perceptible smell; and though five years have 
elapsed , not one has again been seen in my kitchen. In 
putting it into practice, any remaining crumbs should be 
swept up the next morning. 





F. H. Horner, M. D. 
We have tried the foregoing, and found it perfectly 
effectual —Downing'’s Horticulturist. 


Preserving Eggs. 

The numerous prescriptions “How to preserve Eggs’* 
seem to indicate that the matter is yet somewhat doubtfal; 
for there is a great diversity of opinion on it, when in 
fact the preservation of eggs is subject to chemical laws 
like that of other matter subject to decomposition, and 
these laws are well established and known. Warmth, 
moisture, aud contact with oxygen are the conditions 
which favor decomposition more than any else, and there- 
fore eggs, to be preserved, ought to be kept cool, dry, and 
packed in close vessels; but at the same time care is to 
be taken to prevent the drying up of the white, and the 
loss of flavor. 

Salt, which has been recommended so much, is there- 
fore objectionable ; for if it will absorb the white, and 
when moist the eggs will taste salty on account of the 
shell and membranes being very porous ; and it becomes 
necessary to fill the pores with some cheap and handy 
material, and for that purpose a thin solution of glue an- 
swers the best. Afterwards they may be packed either 
in dry saw dust or ashes, and kept in a close box or jar in 
a cool cellar. 

Eggs of parrots and other birds were preserved in this 
way, and when arrived at the Jardin des Plantes, near 
Paris, hatched after the coating was removed, as readily 
as any others.—Prairie Farmer. 

Dress For THE Minp.—On Sunday morning, before 
going to church, what a dressing there is among all clas- 
ses, and what a stir to appear gay and pleasing! Is it 
quite sufficient for the great purpose of our existence, to 
wash the outside of the platter?) Curls may be arranged, 
fine tortoise shell combs fixed, sparkling ear-rings hung, 
splendid garments displayed, and yet, perhaps, the gay 
fair one’s mind may be poisoned with conceit, and trou- 
bled with rivalry, and kept on the torture by ignorance 
and vanity. ‘\ indsor soap does not wash out the stains 
of the heart. Cologne water cannot throw a fragrance 
over an impure mind; nor will the rubies of Golconda 
dazzle the recording angle into forgetfulness of filling up 
the leaves of the book of retribution. —Ez. 





He 1s Nosopy—Why? Because he is poor and unas- 
summg? We tell you that man is a sterling character. 
He says but little, it is true, but he possesses rare talents, 
and if he was the son of wealth, his opinions would be 
sought, and carry with them great weight. Mankind are 
too apt to look upon the humble as of no consequence, 
when in fact many of them are the salt of the earth. 
One of the humblest men we know of, is the most dovo- 
ted Christian ; another is exerting—-silently to be sure— 
an influence that will be felt till time is no more.—Ea 
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E English Sewn Markets, &c 


The News by the Britannia, to April 22d 


22d, relates 
mainly to the progress of political revolutions in Buseps. 
“ There’s a good 


to many of the oppressed nations of the 


The work of reform goes bravely on. 
time coming’ 
old world. 
The commercial intelligence from England is rather 
more favorable for American produce, than heretofore of 
late. The demand for bread stuffs was more active, and 
prices of flour and wheat had slightly advanced. 
sions also were in better request and prices firm. 


Provi- | 


The Markets. 

Cincinnati, May 12.—Business generally has been 
more active this week, and prices of flour and grain 
in demand at 
Wheat brings 90 
corn 28@30 cts.; Oats 26@28 cts.; Flax 
Potatoes 37@4) cts. Y bushel. Dried fruit 
Peaches $1,5)) 
Butter has declined—packers pay 14@15--re- 
tat 2 ib.; 


sales being made at 64/7 cts. 


have slightly improved. Flour is now 
$4,25 @ 4,40 ¥ bbl.—supply light. 
cts. per bushel; 
seed 50 cts; 
has advanced—apples 874@$1 ¥ bushel; 
(@1,75. 
tails in market 


declined, 


Cheese also has 
® tb for ship- 
ment. Pork, mess is quoted at $7,25@7,50 ¥ bbl.; clear 
$9. Eggs for packing 54@ 6 cts ® dozen 

New York, May 
sells at 6,25@6,5°! for Genesee and Western. 
also tends upwards—held at 1,471,510 per bu. 
Pork, mess $10,25@10, 50 
Wheat $1. 
Buiter, firkin 124, 


2) to 25 ets. per 


il.—Flour has advanced a trifle—- 
Wheat 
Corn 53 
@56cts., Rve 78 cts., 
Crevevanp, May 1!'.—Flour $5/@5,124. 
Corn 35@37, ets., Oats 2 
roll 14 cts., Mess pork $9. 
Catrte Marker, Baltimore, May 8.—Offered to-day 
700 to 810 beeves, 24) purchased at $2,624 to 3,80 ¥ 10) 
$5 to 6, 
live wt. 


25@28 cts. 


lbs. on the hoof, or 
sell at $4 to 4,54), 


25 net, a slight decline. Hogs 











Reynold’s NonsSwarming and Dividiag 
BEE-HIVE. 


Having published at several times highly commenda- 


tory notices of Dr. Reynolds’ hive, and had numerous 
inquiries, for further information respecting it, we now 
give a few reasons why those who are acquaiuted with 
this hive, give it the, preference over all others. ‘This 
information is deemed particularly important at the pres- 
ent time, as several other kinds of patent bee-hives are 
now before the public. 


y HE Hive is easily constructed by any mechanic or farmer, and 
it most effeetuaily secures the foliowing inijportant advanta res: 

1. Multip ying Colonies by dividing —Each of the large boxes 
holds 40 Ibe, of Honey—sutficient to winter a swarin of bees. When 


these boxes are full and the bees in a crowded state, 
vide them 
ment, 
you 


you may di 
; but first aseertain that there is a queen bee in each apart 
will hout which, aswarm of bees is wortiless. To do t 
place atin slide between the Loxes to cut off the communica 
tion. and close the bottom to the lower one, a‘lowing them to work 
a day from the other —If they work regular as usua', you may be 












satisfied there is‘a queen in that drawer; then close the button to 
that box, and allow 1! 2m to work aday f from the lower one. If they 
work regular from that also, then divide. Place an empty hive by 





the side of the full one—take the lower sw arm, on place it in the 
empty hive, and an empty xin the place ot it, If from either of 
the boxes they appear confused and refuse to work, you must re 
move the slide and deter the process of dividing for 8 or 10 days !on- | 
ger. 

W hatever pretensions may be made by others, 
vantave is secured by none but Reynolds’ patent. 

2. Removing honen without injury to the bees. —As the ees are 
all in drawers. you can take whichever box your judginent may dic- 
tate, in the following manner : Place a tin slide between the boxes, 
take atin tube ten inches in length, two inches in width atone end, 
an inch at the other place. the wide end in the passage for the bees to 
the box you wish to get the honey from, so as to be even with the 
inside of the hive and extending out 8 or 9 inches from the hive — 
The bees pass out through this tube in quest of food; when they re 
turn, the passage to this box being obstructed they pass into the oth 
erbox. Atnight vou withdraw the box of honey—put an empty 
box in the plare of i, and withdraw the tin slide. 

3. Removing old comb when necessary.—'n this way you can re 
move old comb and get an entire change, which is important, as the 
Moth is more destructive in old comb than new. 


this important ad 
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4. Preventing the depredations of the Moth (er worm,)—P ace | 
in = miller trap, a saucer filled with Cobalt, molasses,and vinegar, 
adeadiy poison to th Uae ct the botombnere by means of a 
wire yond ps nailto aout half the size of a bee, or so that they can- | 
not enter it ;—a'so | in this compartinent pieces of o!d com 
where the miler will deposit its eg 13, hein more strongly attracted | 
by old com than new ve the comb as often as the worm hatch, | 
and thus destroy the Moth. 

Shou Moth through carelessness he found to exist in either | 
of the tn the bees out of that box into the other bv means of 
the tube ar : then, at night, take out the box, remove the Moth 
or whateve he obnoxious to the bees, and return the box of 

| honey toils place. | 
nyt Bees against robbers if you discover your) 
hees are attacked by others, close the vent ng buttonsto both of 
the large boxes, énd place the tin tube in the top box, which is usu- | 
ally kept empty for that purpose; place a slide beitweenthis box and 
vonr bees -—'he tin tube should he even upon the outside of the 
tive, exteuding in, and raised from the bottom of the box, the width 
of 3 or 4 fingers, ve rebers, finding no other passage into the 
hive, pass in through this tube, and not being able to find the way 
ont are prisoners. The roblers will soon quit coming , then lib. 


erate your hees and destroy the enemies—or as some prefer—keep 
them in the box a few daysthen take away the slide and they will 


t l 
0 to 




















work with vour bees. Th's 'sast discovery was made by Z. 

Ferriss, esy., E. Hamburg, Erieco,, New York. . 

Those who purchase rights are furuished with Dr. Reynotd’s 
het “ ontaining full directions for making the hive and taking 
care of the bee 

Avutuorizep AGENTs IN Onto. 

Jos A Dugda'e. Selma. C'ark county: Stephen Hambleton, 
( y lie, Franktin eou John |. Bain & W. W. Pollard, 
( s Prederick Singer, Tiffin, Seneca county; Joseph 
Mosher, Mt, ¢ ul, Morrow county; Edwin James, Colerain, 
Belmont count Dr. Harris, Sa'em, Cohuntiana county. 

Isaac Pott ui Joveph A, Dugdale, are Gener al Avents for 
the State, in my absence. NATH ANIEL POTTER. | 

Col NI ] > an} 
Extract of a letter fron entleman who purchased the right for | 

Erie co M 

Hamburgh, Dee. 5, 1°46. 

Dr. Ov! a ur Sir, Your improved see Hive is coming 
info genera! 4 ‘ | have solid, the past season, over three hun 
dred d ‘ dividual rights in this town, and over six 

undred elud this town), in the south part of this county. 


Yours Respectfully, 
ROBERT HOAG, 


ADDITIONAL AND RECENT TESTIMONY. 


Hambe: June ‘0, 1847. 
Since the date of the above letter, [ have se fd individual rights in 











Kamburg. to the amount of $16) * making $46', for rights sold in 
Hamburg, besides what ft have sold in other parts of Erie Co. 
R. HOAG, 
Fatract of a Letter, dated Salem, Ja., 9th, 16, °47. 
Bees have done well in this part of the ees this season. 
Samuet Cotlin, Samuel Overman, Ehjah Hobbs, Dr. Hardy and 
myself, have all been using Dr. Reynold’s non-swarming hives, 
nd so far are well satisfied with them. Sarmuel Coffin has put 
everal swarms in them—one of them were so strong that they 
oon filled he larg hoxes, and showed signs of swarming. 
He fol'ou eynold’s directions and divided them, though it 
was late inthe season. There is no danger of losing bees divided 
after Dr. Reynolds’ plan; for in so doing, we divide the honey as 
well asthe bees, which gives them a more equal chance for the sue- 
ceeding winter. LEVI KNIGHT. 
Another, Dated Georgesrillie, Franklin Co. O. 
Having used Dr. O. Reyno'ds’ patent beehives, IT have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are superior to any otherof which [ have 
any knowledge. [get new swarms by dividing with less trouble 
than expressed in the! T placed aslide between the two large 
toxes, and closed the button to the lower box, allowing them to 
work from the other—inding they worked well, [ closed the button 
to that hox, pee a owed 1 em to work aday from the lower box; 
as they worked regular. I was vatisied there was aqueen bee in 
cach apartment—'etting the stide remain, 1 allowed them to work 
from both boxes for several days. Then I placed an empty hive by 
the side of the full one, took the lower swarm and placed in the 





ems tive and an empty box in the place of it—no further caré 
wa "OSBATY. 

iy further state, thet mv neighbors’ bees kept in other hives, 
have been much tronh'ed by the moth the past season, while mine 
in the patent bive have entirely escaped. 


STEPHEN HAMBLETON. 
Cleveland Seed Store and Agricultural Waree 
house, 
No. 93 Superior-Street. 
vi hee 
and the 
we!! 


SEEK ted, a 


Subscribers respectfully to announce to their friends 
*, that they are now ready to supply them with a 
gentine stock of 


ARDE N, FLOWER, AND FIELD 
Both Native and Foreign. 


Cata'orues of wh 
s* Head Quarte 
Boxes of mac er 


be made. 


SEEDS, 


ch can be had at their store, sign of the Farm 


ut up toorder, on which a liberal discount 


Orders from a distance, enclosing Cash. or good references, 
promptly attended to, J. STAIR & SON, 
Cleveland, April 7, 1848. 





— 
it of making and sell 


THRESHING 
YHE su! ving pur 
ing for the St of Ohto, 
PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
ing the best lot of Machines ever offered in 
Ohio The above machine has been greatly improved during the 
last vear. and is now the best separator in use, } 
A'so, Cary’s Patent Improved Double Pinion Horse Power, which 
for strength and durabiliiy stands unriva'ed. Orders by ma'l 
promptly attended to. . M. RUSSELL & CO. 

Massiilon, Stark county. April Ist. 1842. 
NEW AUCTION AND COMMISSION HOU 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREROON. 

“OHUN BURR having taken the laage and commodious new store, 

J on State street, next door tothe Post Office, will receive and sell at 
public or private sale,a!l or any goodsthat may be consigned to him; | 
and flatters himse!fthat by a just and honora'ie course he may re | 
ceiveashare of public patronave. He wou!'d particularly ca'l the | 
attention of Manutacturers and dea'ers in Agrica'tura! and Horti- | 
cultural implements, to this establistiment, os he intends to make it I 
a general Depot for the reception and sale of all articles in that tine, | 
together with Garden, Flower, and f@ld seeds. The store will he | 
finished for the reception of goods the last week in March. Pratt’ | 


MACHINE 


“hased the rig! 





‘| 


Arenow manufactu 











~ 


~ atent Corn and Seed Planters—a most desirable article—will be | 


eady for sale in a few days 


| er not being ambitions to ; 


will | ; 


| Combing and De 


The c elebreaed Trotting Horse, 
ESEE.EL a ou xX ES Bees as 


\ JILL stand the ensuing season, commencing on the 15th inst., 

on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays at Groveport, at 
thestableof W. H. Rarey; Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays at 
his old stand, in the north part of Colum! Front street, at the 
following rates,to wit: single service, raid at the time of ser- 












is, On 





vice; season $8, to be secured by note; insurance $ 2, to be secured 
as above, A strict adherence to the above prices will be observed, 


A person parting with a mare that is in season, before she is known 


to be with foal. will forfeit the insurance. Mares from a distance 
well pastured and grain fed, if desired, at the expense of the owner. 





Greateare willbe taken to prevent accidents and escapes, but will 
nol be accountable for any that ae ot c ay 

RA 

Thay 

BELLFOUNDER isa beautifu! dapple bay, black legs, 

tail, 16) hands high, of great strength and action, 

in good condition, 1206 Ibs. He possesses al! th 

a serviceable and elegant road horse; 

sary at thistime, 1 would refer 

have bred from hin, and the a 

colts, 


REY, Proprietor, 


mane and 
and has weighed, 
» points requisite for 
but not deeming a purr neces- 
eders to those gentlemen who 
ppearance and high standing of his 


PEDIGREE. 
PELLFOUNDER was bred on Long Island, by Timothy T. Kis- 
, Esq., of New York city,a gentleman of high standing and re- 
specta! iility and was got by impor ted Beilfounder 2nd, he by Bell- 
founder Ist.,of England, the best trotting horse of his day, Bell- 
founder's dam was Lady Alpert, she by Mamburno, he by imported 
Messenger. Bellfounder’s dam was Velocity, by Haphazard, by 
Sir Peter, out of Miss Henry, by English Ectipse. Lady Aipert’s 
dem was by ‘Tippo Saih, tie by imported Messenger, ber grand dam 
by Messenger. It will beseenthat Bellfounder combines the blood 
of the very best road horses now in America Bellfounder was 
never thoroughly frained, but at the time of his training he trotted a 
mile over the Harlem course in 2 minutes, 45 seconds, but the breed- 
sursue his training, not being a sportsmar, 
but a merchant, was prevailed upon by the friends of the horse to 
withdraw him from the track 
For further particulars, see Mr. Kissam’s lett 



















er, published below 





NEW YORK, CITY, Feb., 1848. 

A- W. Brown, Esg.—Sir. I lave never been much of a breeder 
of horses, not to exceed ten or twelve, a'though a great admirer of 
them, and was induced to do so in these cases entirely as an ama- 
teur; having some celebrated or favorite mares, and wishing to im- 
prove the road stock, | sought out those horses most likely to ac- 
compiish my object. It was under these circumstances that I put 
Lady Alpertto the imported horse Bellfounder, Your horse Bell- 
founder was their first produce, and feeling highly gratified with the 
foa!, | put her again, and was equally pleased with the second. For 


| Bellfounder [ felt a great interest, and had him trained by Mr. Jones, 


one of the best trainers on Long Island. At the time of his train- 
ing I held my wateh and timed his speed, which I believe to have 
heen within 2 minutes, 45 seconds, He never did mnch service on 
Long Island as a foa! gertter, being you: g when LT sotd him to Messrs 
Allen, of Buttato. Of his stock bere Tecan speak most confidently. 

At 3 vears o'd | consented to his covering 8 or 10 nares he'onging to 





the farmer where | had him raizved and his: hhors, all of which 
were ordinary mares except one; they generally proved with foal, 
and four of them came to my personal knowledge, One was Lought, 
at 4 years o'd, (a ceding) from the breeder, for $260, by a voung 





lawyer of our city, who sold him, within six nionths, for $1100, and 
then heeame a sporting horse,and avery suecessful one. Another 
I recommended a friend of mine to buy at three years and six 
months, (also a gelding,) for which he gave 82"), and subsequently 
sold htm toa relativeof mine for $350. He soon became an o' ject 
of attention, and his owner refused 85 0 for him; and indeed, had 
he not met with an accident, he would not have so'd him for 81000. 
He could go, a' 6 vears o'd. his mile in 2 minutes 30 econds. The 
vers were filleys, co very fast and held at $300 each.— 
From imported Be'lfounder, have seen many that were 
great roadsiers, and very much such horses as yours would have 
been had he 'een made acelding. tsold your horse and his full 
brother for 81/09 each, and several of his ha!f brothers for $5 0, as 
roadsters. | raised and sold one, 3} years old, for 825), being, as 
[ thought, too small for my nse, although then showing great speed. 
At six vears o'd,oneofourciiizens, Mr. ‘Tilletson, merchant, bought 
him of the friend T sold him to fur $1875, cash. After using him 
some time onthe road, he expressed a desire to sell him, and a gen- 
tleeman of Philadelphia hearing of it, wrote to a friend to purchase 
him. whieh he did, for $12.0. Mr. Tothrell. the purchaser, has re- 
fused $4000 for him, and now owns him, So faras my knowledge 
extends there never has been on Long Island a more usefaland val- 





ou could 








| uable road stock than imported Bellfounder and imported Messen- 
| ger have produced, and it is generally admitted that they are now 


the fastest road horses . ’ ~~ world. Imported Belifounder, the sire 
of your horse trotted, 5 years old, two miles in less than six 
minutes, and the foitbaring year was matched, for 2.0 guineas, to 
trot nine miles in 30 minutes, which he won easily; his owner chal. 
lenged to perform with him Vt miles within one hour, which cha!- 
lenge was notaccepted. Velocity, bis dam, trotted on the Norwich 
road, in 18:6, 16 miles in one hour; in 1808 trotted 23 miles in one 
hour forty-seven minutes ; has done many other great performan- 
ces againsttime. Haphazard, sir Peter. Mamburno, TippoSaib and 
enger were among the best horses of the day. and as good as 
F and ever produced. Your horse con! ines the blood of these 
noble ani ina!s, and I may truly say it is pure enough fur any horse, 

T am respectfully yours, 
TIMOT HY 'T KISSAM. 

~ PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. _ 


(SECOND YEAR.) 

— HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Ist.— 
The woo! is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino woo! being No. 1, the 
grades num! ering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
No.5, Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. 

Laines make 2 sorts more, 
2nd.—] charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent 
per pound; this includes a!l charges at the depot.except Insurance. 
31.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 









,; owner, 


> 


7 All wool consigned to me shou'd he marked with the owner’s 
name. 

Warehouse. corner of Washington and Exchange Streets. 
Buflalo, January 1, 184°. T. C. PETERS 
HORSE--“MORGAN TIGER.” 
fete ay TIGER will stand the principal part of the ensuing 

season at Richmond, Jetferson county. (may be removed for 
ashort time to some other point or points in the county, as the sub- 
ecribers may deem best.) at six dollars ($6.) This price is more in 
accordance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary 
benefit of the sulscribers, as they have heen at very considerable 
expense to obtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be 
provided for mares sent from a distance. 
James D. & Wo. H. Lapp 








Richmond,O., 


Td, mo. 10th, 1848. 





